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No. I. 
JOHN HOWE. 


“ Asa minister, Sir, I have derived more benefit from the works of Howe, than 


from those of all other divines put together. 


? & 


Ropert HALt, in conversation with the writer of the following sketch. 


IN the accompanying portrait we 
have presented our readers with 
the outline of one of the noblest 
and most eloquent countenances 
that ever gave expression to the 
inspiration of combined genius and 
piety ; “ a countenance,” (to use 
the language of Gregory Nyssen, 
in reference to Basil,) ‘ attuned 
to harmony with the mind,”+ Hap- 





* In the Appendix (note A.) to Dr. 
Gregory’s interesting sketch of Robert 
Hall’s Life, that great man’s admiration 
of Howe is hardly couched in language so 
unqualified as the above. The conversation 
we have referred to, took place not quite 
twelve months before Mr. Hall’s death. 
We think we may say that we have a 
most distinct remembrance that the above 
were the very words Mr. Hall uttered. 
We are quite confident, however, that 
the sentiment was the same. It was all 
Robert Hall said on the subject ; for we 
immediately proceeded to ask his opinion 
of some other great divines, both living 
and dead.—It was all, we say ; but could 
the most enthusiastic admirer of John 
Howe have desired a more comprehen- 
sive eulogy? 

+ Preupa rw rovw rnc Wvyne ev- 
re.vopevoy.— What Howe said of Bates, 
(in the celebrated funeral sermon) might 
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pily, it is a face which no style of 
engraving can spoil, although, one 
may, undoubtedly, impart to it 
much greater depth and richness of 
expression than another. The fact 
is, we may discern in the merest 
outline (exhibiting, as it does, such 
singular regularity, and such har- 
monious proportion of features,) 
the chief elements of that expres- 
sion which we feel combines so 
much both of sublimity and of 
loveliness, It isin the lofty and 
expansive forehead, and in the 
general contour of the face, that 
we trace the calm dignity, the 
majesty of thought, as well as 


elevation of feeling, the passion 





be said with still greater truth of himself ; 
that he was “ wrought ‘ luto meliore’ of 
better, or more accurately figured and 
finer turned clay.” Calamy, who knew 
him well, tells us that, “‘ as to his person, 
he was very tall and exceeding graceful. 
He had a good presence, and a piercing, 
but pleasant eye; and there was that in 
his looks and carriage, thot discovered that 
he had ing within that was uncom- 
monly great, and tended to excite venera- 
tion. 


B 
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for lofty abstraction, (softened and 
humanized by the mildest expres- 
sion of benignity and benevolence) 
which so eminently characterized 
the great “ Joun Howe.” 

As we gaze upon the face, we 
cease to wonder that Cromwell, 
the very first time he saw him, 
(and then casually, and in a public 
assembly,) should have been so 
struck with it, as to seek an 
interview with him; an incident 
which led to his becoming one of 
the Protector’s chaplains. A less 
sagacious observer of human na- 
ture than Oliver Cromwell might 
have observed, in the lineaments 
of Howe’s face, the indications of 
no commen character. 

In the narrow limits necessarily 
imposed on us, any thing like 
an extended biography of this 
great man, (for which, indeed, the 
scanty materials, which are all 
that his modesty has left us, afford 
but too few facilities,*) is out of 
the question. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with a very 
brief sketch of his history, and then 
attempt (and this is our chief object ) 
an analysis of his character. 

John Howe was born at Lough- 
berough, in Leicestershire, in 
1630. His father was minister 
of that place. Being convicted 
of the inexpiable crime of favour- 
ing the opinions of the Puritans, 
he was deprived by Archbishop 
Laud, his former patron; and 
was compelled to seek refuge from 
persecution in Ireland, taking his 
son with him. The Rebellion, 
soon after, drove him home again. 

While Howe was yet a mere 
youth, he was sent to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. He here 





* When on his death bed, Howe ex- 
torted a promise from his son, Dr. George 
Howe, to burn all his manuscripts; a 
promise that was fulfilled with myer | 
fidelity. It is thé only thing for whi 
we find it hard to forgive John Howe. 
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commenced his intimacy with Cud- 
worth, and Henry More, from 
whom he imbibed that admiration 
of Plato, so plainly betrayed in his 
works. At the early age of nine- 
teen he had taken thedegree of B.A. 
both at Cambridge and at Bra- 
zen Nose College, Oxford. Not 
long after this, his attainments 
and his genius, procured him a 
fellowship in Magdalen College. 
The President of this College was 
the celebrated Thomas Goodwin. 
He proceeded M. A. 1652, and 
was soon ordained at Winwick, in 
Lancashire. 

He did not remain here long; 
peculiar circumstances induced 
him to remove to Great Torring- 
ton, Devon, where, though he 
was so young, his preaching ex- 
cited great attention, and produced 
the happiest results. 

With Mr. George Hughes, of 
Plymouth, (whose daughter Howe 
married,) he maintained a weekly 
correspondence in Latin. A cu- 
rious incident, connected with this 
correspondence, deserves mention. 
One is a fire broke out in Mr, 
Howe’s house, which was provi- 
dentially extinguished by a envy 
shower of rain. On that very 
day Howe received a letter from 
his father-in-law, concluding with 
this remarkable expression, ‘ Sit 
ros ceeli super habitaculum ves- 
trum,” “* May the dew of heaven 
rest upon your dwelling.” 

Some time after his settlement 
at Torrington, he took a journey 
to London; and on the last Sab- 
bath of his stay there, paid that 
memorable visit to the chapel at 
Whitehall, to which we have al- 
ready referred. Cromwell’s eye 
rested upon him; and reading at 
once, in his appearance, indica- 
tions of uncommon greatness, 
sought that interview, which ended 
in his becoming one of Oliver's 
chaplains, In this difficult situ- 
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ation he had the rare merit of con- 
ciliating integrity with prudence, 
and of disarming malice without 
compromising principle. Prefer- 
red to the Lectureship of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, he soon be- 
came a very popular preacher. 

At the Restoration he returned 
to his flock at Torrington. Even 
his prudence could not quite 
shield him from the eager ma- 
lice which now lay in ambush 
in almost every congregation in 
England, watching for every un- 
wary expression on the part of 
the Puritans. He was charged, 
it seems, with having uttered some 
treasonable expressions in one of 
his sermons. The very charge, 
against such a man as Howe, 
so remarkably free from a factious 
spirit, was ridiculous. We need 
hardly say that his acquittal was 
triumphant. 

When the Act of Uniformity 
passed, Mr. Howe preferred the 
‘* loss of all things” to an accusing 
conscience, and as the necessary 
consequence of such incontrover- 
tible unfitness to minister at the 
altars of the Church of England, 
he was ejected! His persecutors 
were right,—he was unfit. 

He persevered, however, in 
preaching privately, and this re- 
peatedly drew upon him the indig- 
nation of the civil power. But the 
respect which his character had 
inspired, even amongst many of 
the dignitaries of the church, to- 
gether with his uncommon pru- 
dence, generally saved him from 
serious inconvenience. 

In 1665, he was imprisoned two 
months in the Isle of St. Nicholas. 
History records no offence, (of- 
fence!) and, doubtless, there was 
none. What infamy rests upon 
a church and a government that 
could wantonly imprison such men 
as Howe! 


Like Paul, at Philippi, he knew 
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how to cheer the solitude of a 
prison, with the exercises of faith 
and piety. It was here he ad- 
dressed to his brother-in-law one 
of the most beautiful letters ever 
penned; every line of it breathes 
the serenest resignation, and the 
loftiest and most unbroken spirit 
of hope, patience, and superi- 
ority to the world. 

Poverty completed what the 
work of persecution had begun. 
Indeed, not only in his case, but 
in that of most of the ejected mi- 
nisters, the poverty to which their 
ejectment consigned them, was a 
heavier affliction than ‘* bonds or 
imprisonment.” Martyrdom might 
have been borne ; nay, in many in- 
stances, would have been most wel- 
come; but long years of penury 
and of wandering, with the mad- 
dening spectacle of a famished fa- 
mily—this must have been worse 
than many martyrdoms! 

In these distressing circum- 
stances, he gladly availed himself 
of the offer of a chaplaincy in the 
family of Lord Masarene, in An- 
trim, Ireland ; whither he removed 
in 1671. 

Of the esteem and affection his 
uncommon excellence inspired, we 
may form some idea, from the fact 
that both the Bishop of the diocese, 
and his Metropolitan, openly ad- 
mitted him to the pulpits of their 
clergy, without demanding confor- 
mity. 

In 1675, he was invited to take 
‘charge of a congregation in Lon- 
don; an invitation which, after 
the maturest deliberation, he ac- 
cepted. He here, too, not only 
attained the unmeasured respect of 
his own party, but enjoyed the 
most familiar intercourse with 
many of the greatest ornaments of 
the church. Yet this intimacy 
never warped him from his prin- 
ciples ; he hesitated not to re- 
buke any man who assailed them 

B2 
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unjustly or discourteously. Of this, 
his reply to Dr. Stillingfleet is a 
memorable proof; and still more 
so, his expostulation with Tillot- 
son, after Ris well-known sermon 
before the King. When Howe re- 
monstrated with him, the amiable 
man even wept over his folly, and 
ret:acted the dangerous opinions he 
had so hastily promulged. From 
1681 to 1685, the dissenters were 
persecuted with unrelenting seve- 
rity ; and Howe, seeing no prospect 
of a change for the better, complied 
with Lord Wharton’s request, to 
travel with him on the Continent, 
Finding in 1686 that self-banish- 
ment (hard lot!) was still prefer- 
able to returning home, he took up 
his abode at Utrecht, where the 
Earl and Countess of Sunderland, 
several English gentlemen, and two 
of his own nephews boarded with 
him. Here he found that peace 
which England denied him; and 
as to usefulness, a man like Howe 
could find opportunities for that 
any where,—or make them. In 
1687, upon James’s declaration 
for liberty of conscience, Howe 
once more returned to his native 
land; and was received with a 
grateful weicome by his congrega- 
tion. 

At the Revolution, in 1688, 
Howe, at the head of the dissent- 
ing ministers, carried up the ad- 
dress to the Prince of Orange, and 
delivered a speech worthy of the 
occasion. : 

After the passing of the Act of 
Toleration, which was “ gall and 
wormwood” to the high church 
party, Howe’s catholic spirit ex- 
erted itself to the utmost to heal 
the wounds which had festered so 
long, and to prevent the perpetua- 
tion of useless animosity. The tri- 
umph of his principles and his par- 
ty could not tempt his noble spirit 
to any display of malignant exul- 
tation. As he had sustained with 
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courage the hour of suffering, so 
he bore with moderation the hour 
of victory. It is needless to say, 
that ‘‘as the waters had not yet 
subsided,” even Howe sent forth 
** the dove” of peace in vain ; “ it 
found no rest forthe sole of its foot.” 
He himself, however, was calm; 
from the ark of a quiet and un- 
troubled spirit he looked forth se- 
renely upon the howling waters, 
and mourned over the ravages he 
could not prevent. 

The infirmities of age were now 
creeping fast upon him. For many 
years before his death, he suffered 
most severely from a compli- 
cation of disorders, all which he 
bore with the meekest patience and 
resignation. As he drew near his 
end, his elevation of mind (great 
as it habitually was) visibly in- 
creased; he seemed already to 
speak from another sphere ; the re- 
flected light of heaven shone upon 
his soul. 

He died in 1705, and was in- 
terred in Allhallows church, Bread 
Street. 

Having thus given what is cer- 
tainly a very meagre account of 
the principal incidents of his life, 
we shall proceed to the chief ob- 
ject of this paper, an analysis of 
his character. This must be ga- 
thered principally from his writings, 
in which, ‘though dead, he yet 
speaketh ;” writings, which will be 
admired so long as transcendant 
genius or pre-eminent piety shall 
attract the admiration or the reve- 
rence of the world, 

If it were asked, what was the 
characteristic peculiarity of Howe, 
we should probably not err in re- 
plying, that it consisted in the 
complete absence of all ordinary 
peculiarities ; in that exquisite har« 
mony of all the faculties, which is 
the rarest and yet the noblest per- 
fection of our nature, By this, we 


are far from meaning that mediocre 
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versatility which distinguishes 
some minds: there, the faculties 
are flexible rather than strong, and 
though there may be very vari- 
ous excellence, there is little ge- 
nius. We mean a mind, all whose 
powers are capacious, yet none 
out of proportion to the rest. 

The tendencies of Howe’s mind, it 
is true, were of the noblest kind; 
to the abstract and subtle in the 
department of reasun; to the 
lofty and sublime in that of ima- 
gination; and to the pure and 
elevated in sentiment: but all 
this, though sufficient to invest 
his whole character with peculiar 
majesty, did not prevent (as too 
often happens with exalted genius) 
the development of the inferior 
faculties, or unfit him for a grace- 
ful and punctual discharge of the 
practical duties of life. ‘The only 
perceptible difference, in this point, 
between him and others, was, that 
he sustained the ordinary relations 
of life with unusual dignity. 

Most of those characters which 
have won the admiration of man- 
kind, have been marked by a pecu- 
liar individuality, resulting from the 
disproportionate, andin some cases, 
enormous development of some 
master-faculty. In Bacon, it is 
true, we are dazzled by a constel- 
lation of almost all intellectual ex- 
cellencies; yet his surpassing ge- 
nius as a philosopher has swal- 
lowed up, in its blaze, other 
endowments, which, if they are 
secondary, 
in Bacon. In Barrow, we see a 
wonderful comprehensiveness ; in 
Newton, all Barrow’s comprehen- 
siveness, with the most astonish- 
ing powers of abstraction; in Je- 
remy Taylor the utmost opulence 
of imagination; in Milton, its ut- 
most sublimity. In all these, and 
many other cases, the glare of 
some overpowering faculty seems to 
dim the rest to a wan and feeble 


are secondary only- 
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light, and, in some cases, nearly 
quenches them altogether. But 
from the calm firmament of Howe’s 
mind, (and from his alone, so far 
as we know,) shine forth all the 
various faculties of the soul, like 
stars from the glittering depths of 
midnight, each with its allotted 
tribute of light, and with a serene 
and solemn lustre. ‘* One star, it 
is true, differech from another star 
in glory;” out none extinguish 
or eclipse the rest. 

That disproportionate develop- 
ment of one particular faculty, 
which almost uniformly distin- 
guishes great genius, is, it is true, 
far more desirable, in a world like 
this, than a more harmonious ad- 
justment of all its powers. By the 
mingling of the several elements of 
mental strength in different pro- 
portions, that endless variety which 
is so characteristic of all the works 
of God, is kept up in the world of 
intellect; just as the ten thousand 
phenomena of a world 
all flow from the infinitely diversi- 
fied inter-action of a few elemen- 
tary principles. 

Moreover, for a world like ours, 
such a conformation of mind is the 
most useful that can be imagined. 
As all progress depends upon a 
minute division of labour; as 
such moderate excellence is at- 
tained even when the whole 
powers of the mind are concen- 
trated to a single point and unre- 
mittingly exerted there, and as all 
can be happy only by each pursu- 
ing a different path to happiness, 
how necessary was it that every 
facility should be afforded for deter- 
mining men’s minds to different ob- 
jects. This is effectually done by 
the prominence generally given to 
some one faculty. No sooner is 
the mind exposed to the various 
influences of active life, than this 
faculty, like the senses, finds 
an appropriate sphere of action 
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provided for it. The prominences 
of peculiar faculties serve (if we 
may so speak) as the nucleus for 
habits to be incrusted upon. 

If it be so rare to meet with a 
mind originally characterized by 
that harmonious adjustment of all 
its powers, which we have describ- 
ed as the peculiar excellence of 
John Howe, still more rare is it to 
meet with such, when time has laid 
his touch upon it. Some disturbing 
forces have almost inevitably de- 
stroyed the equilibrium of the 
soul; the influence of circum. 
stances has determined its tastes 
and habits to some particular pur- 
suits, 

Butthough this unequal distribu- 
tion of the mental faculties is neces- 
sary in a world like ours, and or- 
dained for the wisest purposes, it is 
not in itself a perfection. It is true 
that such an exaggeration (if we 
may so speak) of some mental fea- 
ture, is more likely to attract the 
attention of the world. Men, in 
general, are incapable of appre- 
ciating the more complicated forms 
of beauty. Every one can enjoy 
some simple melody, but it re- 

uires a practised ear, and a re- 
fined taste, to disentangle the 
complexity of its variations ; 

** To untwiat all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 

To this strange passion for muti- 
lated beauty, the world abundantly 
ministers; since, in the loveliest 
scenes of nature, as well as the 
least imperfect specimens of intel- 
lect, we discern only a few of the 
scattered elements of beauty and 
of excellence ; some of the dines 
lineaments are sure to be wanat- 
ing. 

To a superior being, capable of 
admiring the higher and more 
complicated forms of intellectual 
beauty, the overshadowing great- 
ness of some particular faculty 
probably appears an imperfection ; 
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he may look upon it just as we 
look upon the remarkable exag- 
eration of some feature of the 
ace,—as a real deformity. The 
perfection of animal existence con- 
sists in the acuteness of all the 
senses, not in the unusual per- 
fection of one to balance the de- 
fects of another. It is no com- 
pensation to the deaf, that in gene- 
ral the eye-sight of such is unusu- 
ally penetrating. Now as man 
occupies such various relations 
both to God, to himself and to the 
universe, that conformation of mind 
is the most perfect which enables 
him to bring all his faculties into 
lay upon their appropriate ob- 
jects, with equal power and flexi- 
bility. 

If it be so rare to meet with an 
individual, whose mental facul- 
ties are thus admirably balanced, 
in whom no tyrant-faculty usurps 
dominion over the rest or erects 
a despotism on the ruins of the 
intellectual republic; still more 
rare, infinitely more rare, is it, to 
meet with such a mind in union 
with the far higher qualities of reli- 
gious and moral excellence. Who 
does not sigh over the sad delin- 
quencies which, as they ever 
and anon recur to the mind, cast 
their dark shadows over the other- 
wise bright disk of Bacon, and 
trouble, ‘* as with a dim eclipse,” 
the feelings of pure delight with 
which we were hailing, and re- 
joicing in, his beams? And even 
when no deep stain rests upon the 
character, how rarely has exalted 
genius been awake to the more 
elevated species of moral perfec- 
tion! How rarely has it lived 
for any thing better than selfish 
knowledge, or a still more selfish 
reputation! How rarely has it 
consecrated its endowments with 
a distinct feeling that this was its 
highest honour, to the glory of God 
and to the welfare of man. Yet, 
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every now and then, just to illus- 
trate the power of God, to show 
how his grace can ennoble our 
nature, to shame _ prostituted 
genius, to convince conceited in- 
fidelity that the most perfect spe- 
cimens of humanity account it 
their highest glory to do homage 
to the gospel, there sogrants upon 
our world, some mind in which 
the various elements of excel- 
lence harmoniously meet, and are 
wrought up into a most exquisite 
form of beauty and of grandeur : 
a mind which enjoys the happiest 
conformation of the mental and 
moral powers, of which our im- 
perfect and depraved nature is 
capable, is favoured with all the 
advantages of finished cultivation, 
and a long and various discipline; 
and, above all, is subjected to the 
transforming and purifying power 
of divine grace. Beneath these 
expansive and benign influences, 
such a mind is seen, even while 
on earth, almost “ putting off its 
mortality,” and visibly ripening 
for the paradise of God. And 
such a mind was that of JOHN 
Howe; let us endeavour more 
specifically to analyse its charac- 
ter by examining its elements apart. 

None can have read the wri- 
tings of John Howe attentively, 
without feeling that his argumen- 
tative powers were of the ver 
highest order. In _ his Living 
Temple, in which he pursues 
Atheism through all the tortuous 


windings of its dark and subtle 


sophistry; in his Treatise on the 
Divine Prescience, in which he 
has penetrated as far, perhaps, 
as was ever given to man, into 
that dusky region which skirts 
the confines of the Calvinistic 
and Arminian controversies; in 
his Letters on the Trinity, a 
subject on which it is one of 
the highest achievements of a 
merely mortal mind not to fail, 
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disgracefully, since the generali- 
ty of those who have presump- 
tuously attempted to lift the veil 
from that great mystery, have 
been scathed and blasted by the in- 
effable vision,—in all these works, 
as well as in many of his “ ser- 
mons,” any one capable of appre- 
ciating John Howe will accord 
him metaphysical talents not in- 
ferior to those of Clarke; a power 
of continuous and patient abstrac- 
tion and of searching, subtle ana- 
lysis, which leaves no part of a 
subject unexplored. Indeed, he 
sometimes almost seems to ac- 
cumulate difficulties, especially in 
the first part of his discourses, for 
the mere pleasure of demolishing 
them.* What would be severe 
toil to many men, was to him (and 
in this he resembled many of his 
contemporaries) only the facile ex- 
ercise of faculties, long inured and 
practised to the task. 

The imagination of Howe was 
just such as might be expected 
from that harmonious and mutu- 
ally subservient adjustment of all 
the faculties of his mind, which 





* This has, most undoubtedly, ren- 
dered some of the finest pieces of 
Howe less popular than they would have 
been, and, so far, less useful. The rea- 
der is apt to be wearied with so much 
preliminary skirmishing. Calamy tells 
us that the same uliarity marked 
his usual style of preaching ; the first part 
of his sermons generally displaying t 
depth and reach of thought. uni- 
formly closed, however, in a strain level 
to the comprehension of the meanest, 
and with an earnestness and pathos in the 
application, calculated to produce the 
deepest impression. Mr. Foster has re- 
marked, that the very same liarities 
often distinguished Mr. Hall’s sermons ; 
nor is this the only point in which Howe 
and Hall resembled one another. 

We have heard of a good woman, who 
having read some of Howe’s pieces, showed 
her displeasure at the above-mentioned 
defects of method, by saying that “ he 
was so long laying the cloth, that she al- 
ways despaired of the dinner.” 
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we have represented as his prime 
excellence. It was used, not 
abused. It was employed, as the 
imagination ought ever to be em- 
ployed, to illustrate truth, not 
to overlay and encumber it with 
useless ornaments. In him it was 
the handmaid, not the mistress, of 
reason. He plainly shows, how- 
ever, by the ease with which he 
wields it, by the uncommon no- 
velty, as well as beauty and gran- 
deur of many of his illustrations, 
that he rather restrained than 
tasked its energies. This is owing 
to his being always engrossed with 
hissubject,—an absorption of mind, 
which is sure to stimulate the ima- 
gination sufficiently to supply 
spontaneously those _ illustrations 
which will render the writer’s mean- 
ing either more clear, or more im- 
pressive, but leaves little leisure 
to search for curious or elaborate 
ornament. This is just the posi- 
tion imagination ought to occupy. 
The character of his imagina- 
tion was in strict keeping with the 
general complexion of his mind. 
It was sublime rather than beau- 
tiful. Indeed, there are not a few 
passages in his writings which, in 
our opinion, would almost sustain 
comparison with some of the finest 
sages of Milton’s prose writings. 
n fact, it appears to us, there is 
often a strong resemblance between 
these two mighty minds. It is true 
that the imagination of Howe does 
not possess the opulence and vast- 
ness of Milton’s; such an imagi- 
nation would have disturbed that 
harmonious arrangement of all the 
mental faculties which distinguish- 
ed Howe, and which required that 
his reason and his judgment should 
be as superior in vigour and accu- 
racy to those of Milton, as the 
imagination of the latter was supe- 
rior to that of the former. Neither 
is there in Howe, unquestionably, 
that impetuosity, to call it by no 





harsher name, that Demosthenic 
fire, that dewornce, as the Greeks 
were wont to term it, which flashes 
out in the prose writings of Milton. 
The placid dignity, the habitual 
repose of Howe’s mind, were quite 
incompatible with such a display 
of the combined energies of intel- 
lect and passion. His spirit was 
‘« sphered” in too lofty and serene 
a region for this. The clouds and 
tempests in which the mighty spirit 
of Milton careered during the trou- 
bled period of his political life, 
rolled far beneath him. Still we 
contend, that in the loftiness of 
Howe’s conceptions, as well as in 
the stately and dignified march of 
his sentences (awkward as his style 
is,) the critical reader will detect 
no inconsiderable resemblance to 
Milton. As anillustration of our 
meaning, we could refer to many 
noble passages in his ‘“ Living 
Temple ;” especially to the cele-~ 
brated description of the ‘‘ human 
soul in ruins ;” in which he pours 
forth his sublime yet melancholy 
musings, amidst the still magnifi- 
cent remains of that once glorious 
temple. 

Judgment, using the term in the 
largest sense,—that presiding facul- 
ty, without which great genius of- 
ten serves only to make its posses- 
sor ridiculous, was vouchsafed to 
John Howe, perhaps, in as largea 
measure, as to any human being 
that ever lived. As compared 
with more ostentatious qualities, 
this pre-eminently useful one 
is often forgotten. To those, 
however, who consider its import- 
ance in a world like ours, where 
our success or failure in all our 
transactions with our fellow-men, 
as well as all the influence we pos- 
sess over them, must almost whol- 
ly depend upon it, its value is at 
once apparent. The judgment of 
Howe, directed and enlarged by 
the most exalted piety, (of which 
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we shall speak presently,) con- 
trolled his every movement. 

In confirmation of the above 
remarks we mention the following 
facts. 

His writings display a remark- 
able exemption from theological 
eg and extravagance of all 

inds. There is hardly a sentiment 
in the many volumes which he has 
left behind him which one would 
wish to blot. 

They display, in an equal de- 
gree, an abstinence from what is 
the chief source of theological pa- 
radox, (especially to a bold and 
excursive mind, )—unhallowed and 
daring speculation. 

His Letters on the ‘ Trinity,” 
the only publication in which there 
is even an approach to this auda- 
cious style of speculation, display 
such a deep sense of the inexplica- 
ble mystery and awful grandeur of 
the subject, so much modesty, so 
much caution, such a hypothetical 
style of conjecture and of reason- 
ing, as effectually to shield him 
from the charge,—worse, on such 
a theme, than dogmatism — of 
presumption. Indeed, he seems 
to have written in the same cau- 
tious spirit which afterwards dic- 
tated the immortal ‘‘ Analogy” of 
Butler. His principal aim ap- 
pears to be to show the conceited’ 
Unitarian, as that of the other was 
to show the confident Deist, that 
‘it is not so clear a thing,” (to 
use the quaint language of Butler) 
‘‘ that there is nothing in it;” and’ 
that though (when the question is 
removed from the authoritative 
ground of Scripture) the orthodox 
cannot pretend to demonstrate that 
the doctrine of the ‘‘ Trinity” is 
true, the heterodox would find it 
equally impossible to prove it to 
be false. 

To refrain from pushing spe- 
culation too far, especially when 
such self-control is conjoined 
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with that originality and diseur- 
siveness of genius, which would 
seem to promise success, (if success 
be possible at all,) is in itself an 
indication of the highest style of 
mind. It is the prerogative of 
great genius, and of that alone, 
to know its own littleness ; to un- 
derstand what Locke calls, “ the 
length of its line,” and to feel 
that there are numberless “ depths 
in the ocean which it cannot fa- 
thom.” Such men, by a sort of 
instinct, seem to discern the limi- 
tations which the Supreme himself 
has put upon the human mind, 
and which shut it in as between 
walls of adamant; and seeing this, 
they cease to exhaust their ener- 
gies (bestowed for practically use- 
ful purposes) iw vainly beating 
against the bars of their prison.* 
This very uncommon sobriety 





* In the beautiful analysis of Robert 
Hall’s mind, which Mr. Foster has just 
given to the world, he mentions the same 
reverential silence on the subject of mys- 
teries as characteristic of that great man. 
While he acquiesces in the wisdom of 
such silence, he seems, with the love of 
speculation inseparable from a highly ori- 
ginal and discursive mind, almost to regret 
“that Mr. Hall did not allow himself in 
some degree of exception.” Mr. Foster’s 
observations on this subject, form one 
of the most beautiful parts of the noble 
piece of criticism to which we now 
refer. 

Of the difference between first and 
second rate minds, in this point, we have 
an amusing instance in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. We do not recollect to’ have 
ever seen the passage cited, and yet it is 
in truth, the most exquisite specimen of 
Boswellism in the whole book. Speaking 
of the sensitiveness, or rather horror, 
with which Johnson shrunk from the 
discussion of the subject: of sti= 
nation, Boswell says, ‘‘ He avoided the 
question which has excruciated: philo- 
sophers and divines beyond any other. 
~ . » « Hewas ed: by a chain,’ 
which early imagination and long habit) 
made him think massy and strong, (but 
which, had he ventured to try, lie could 
at once have snupt' asunder!” Poot’ 
Boswell! he was —s of see. 
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of judgment, (manifested through 
life, and on every subject,) is the 
more extraordinary, when we con- 
sider the times in which Howe 
lived, and the scenes in which he 
moved. He was one of Crom- 
well’s chaplains, be it remem- 
bered. He lived in a period of 
unparalleled excitement, and with 
those upon whom that excitement 
acted most strongly; a time in 
which comparatively few quite 
escaped the contagion of fanati- 
cism. Some oe of judg- 
ment, or some rash speculation, 
or some extravagance of manner, 
or (even when there was an entire 
freedom from theological paradox) 
an enthusiastic mode of interpret- 
ing public events and the designs 
of providence, showed, almost 
every where, how the temper of 
the times had destroyed the equi- 
poise even of the best regulated 
minds. The lightest bark may 
keep its way in calm weather ; 
but it must demand very uncom- 
mon ballast to steady the vessel 
in times like those of the civil 
wars and the Commonwealth. 
The majestic mind of Howe 
calmly rode out the storm. 
Another proof of the judgment 
of Howe, as well as of that har- 
mony of mind of which we have 
so often spoken, was his exemption 
from those eccentricities, as they are 
called, which are so often asso- 
ciated with exalted genius, and 
which generally display them- 
selves, either in a contempt for 
little things,—often of sufficient im. 





ing what Johnson saw plainly enough, 
the insurmountable difficulties of the 
question. Johnson evidently possessed 
in a high degree, the peculiarity of mind 
which we have attributed to Howe. No 
one can read his celebrated Review of 
Soame Jenyns, without being convinced 
of it. He could demolish with ease the 
flimsy systems of others, but would not 
attempt to construct one of his own. 


portance, however, to affect se- 
riously the convenience of others, 
—or in some ludicrous peculiarities 
of appearance or manner, These 
are sometimes the effect of sincere 
negligence; and perhaps, quite 
as frequently of affectation. To 
be forgiven,—in consideration of 
the nobler qualities which they 
may depreciate, but assuredly can- 
not enhance, is the utmost that 
ought to be demanded for them. 
Yet, strange to say, they are often 
the objects of admiring wonder, 
and even of sedulous imitation, 
to the fools who imagine that 
because genius is often eccentric, 
eccentricities will establish a claim 
to genius. Now such eccentri- 
cities are, at best, infirmities, and 
not excellencies; and in propor- 
tion as a mind is more perfect, in 
that proportion will it avoid them: 
it will not only think nothing 
beneath its attention which ought 
to be attended to, but be capable 
of adapting itself to the various 
demands of life, whether great or 
little, with a most Protean faci- 
lity. 

The harmonious variety of 
Howe’s mind is as strongly exhi- 
bited in another point of view; he 
possessed, in an unusual degree, 
the talents appropriated to active 
life. His genius was as eminently 
practical as it was contemplative. 

It is here that many of the 
greatest minds have totally failed, 
either from some incurable defect 
in the mental conformation, or from 
long and exclusive devotion to ab- 
stract pursuits: there is a sensi- 
tiveness or refinement of taste, 
which shrinks from a contact with 
the vulgar; or a timidity and a 
bashfulness which recoil from the 
arduous conflict with human selfish- 
ness ; or an impetuosity of charac- 
ter which will consult no preju- 
dices and brook no control. Thus 
unfitted for the world, and soon 
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disgusted with it, they sigh for the 
luxuries of a studious solitude: to 
shut themselves up, (to adopt the 
exquisite language of Milton,) 
“ In some high lonely tower, 
Where they may oft outwatch the Bear 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook.” 


Howe could feel all this too; 
the tendencies of his mind were 
towards the most elevated plea- 
sures of intellect. His counte- 
nance proclaims it. And doubt- 
less it was often with feelings 
which nothing but a paramount 
sense of duty could have enabled 
him to hush, that he tore him- 
self away from a life of delight- 
ful contemplation, or of humble 
usefulness, to mingle with a turbu- 
lent anda selfish world. Yet when 
he did so, he was fitted for his 
task. Of his judgment we have 
already spoken; of prudence he 
himself used to say, that ‘* he was 
so far from doubting whether it 
was a virtue, that he counted 
imprudence to be a great vice and 
immorality.” . Of the consummate 
ability with which he must have 
conducted himself, no other proof 
is needed than the statement of the 
following facts,—that he was often 
employed in the most delicate af- 
fairs by Cromwell, yet without in- 
curring either blame or suspicion ; 
without displaying vanity or co- 
veting power; without betraying 
confidence or compromising prin- 
ciple; well pleased to be employ- 
ed, when his efforts might be use- 
ful, still better pleased not to be 
employed at all;—that, though ex- 
posed to the scrutinizing eyes of a 
baffled party, and not always 
agreeing with his own, (and when 
not agreeing, boldly saying so,) he 
left not a rivet of his armour open 
to the shafts either of malice or 


of envy ;—that though sometimes 
imperatively urged to reprove even 
the most powerful and the most 
honoured, such was the weight of 
his character, such the esteem of 
his wisdom, and such the mingled 
dignity and prudence of his man- 
ner, that he could awe even a 
Cromwell into silence,* and move 
a Tillotson to tears;—that he’never 
made an enemy, and never lost a 
friend. 

Let it be recollected that all this, 
as we have already hinted, was 
unaccompanied by the slightest 
compromise of principle. This 
alone shows a rare assemblage of 
peculiar excellencies. That all 
this prudence, as we just intimated, 
was conjoined with integrity; the 
** wisdom of the serpent with the 
harmlessness of the dove, renders 
the character of Howe at once more 
wonderful and more lovely. It is 
in the conciliating the claims of 
both, that the most consummate 
skillis required, 

When we consider. this rare 
union of qualities, the rectitude 
which no sinister influence could 
warp, and the calm _ prudence 
which ever governed his actions, 
we need not wonder at what Cala- 
my tells us, that Howe was often 
consulted in the most perplexing 
cases of casuitry. He was truly 
qualified to be a ** ductor dubi- 
tantium.” 

Another circumstance which 
enhances our admiration of Howe’s 
conduct in public life is, that great 
as his practical talents were, he 
never coveted the influence and 
the fame which would have been 
the certain reward of their energe- 





* We here refer to the sermon on a 
¢ particalar faith in prayer,” which he 
preached on purpose to counteract a 
prevailing error. Cromwell was seen to 
frown frequently during its delivery. 
But he never mentio the matter to 
Howe. The fact is, he dared not. 
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tie exercise. If honours came, 
they came unsought; and even 
then were endured rather than en- 
joyed. Well as he filled a public 
station, he felt that there was one 
which he not only could fill bet- 
ter, but which was infinitely more 
ia harmony with the make of his 
miod and the habits of his life. It is 
evident from the whole tenor of 
his life, as well as from the air of 
sincerity which characterizes him, 
when touching on such subjects, 
that it was matter of sincere re- 
gret when he was called forth 
from the calm retreat of devotion 
and philosophy, to fill a more pub- 
lic station. It is true he complied; 
he complied cheerfully, because it 
was a duty; but only as a duty. 
He resembled the angelic messen- 
gers, so often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, who, when they visited earth 
upon the missions of heavenly be- 
nevolence, tarried as short a time as 
possible on our dark and troubled 
orb ; and after fulfilling their com- 
mission, sped back again to the 
dwellings of serenity and love. 
How touching was the importunit 
with which he implored setae | 
not to separate him from his flock! 
How did he deprecate promotion, 
as earnestly as others would have 
sought it! And how sinoere was 
the delight with which the pastor, 
once more free, returned to his 
early and humble labours! the 
same simple-minded man as be- 
fore,—a man (rare excellence) un- 
changed by prosperity ! 

Not that Howe,—for he was 
still true to what we have so often 
represented as the ruling principle 
of his character, and recoiled from 
every extreme, even when it was 
but an exaggeration of an ac- 
knowledged excellence,—not that 
Howe had any sympathy with 
that proud humility which affects 


to consider the dignities and ho- 
nours of earth as absolutely worth- 


less. He did not, like the ascetic, 
undervalue them ; he merely valued 
them at their proper price. He 
thought them of little worth, it is 
true; because he was perpetually 
contrasting them with what was 
of infinitely greater value. He 
was too sincerely engaged in the 
contemplation of the incorruptible 
and eternal, not to feel, when he 
turned to earth, that her brightest 
scenes shone only with a faded 
and tarnished lustre. There is one 
passage on this subject, so remark- 
ably beautiful and touching, in his 
“* Vanity of Man as Mortal,” that 
we cannot resist the temptation to 
transcribe it. 


* Thus also ought we to look upon se- 
cular honours and dignity; neither to 
make them the matter of our admiration, 
affectation, or envy. We are not to be- 
hold them with a libidinous eye, or let our 
hearts thirst after them ; not to value our- 
selves the more for them, if they be our lot, 
nor let our eye be dazzled with admiration, 
or distorted with envy, when we behold them 
the ornaments of others. We are not to 
express that contempt of them, which may 
make a breach on civility, or disturb the 
order and policy of the communities whereto 
we belong. Though this be none of our own 
country, and we are still to reckon ourselves 
but as pilgrims and strangers while we are 
here ; yet it becomes not strangers to be in- 
solent or rude in their behaviour, where they 
sojourn, how much soever greater value they 
may justly have of their own country. We 
should pay to secular greatness a due 
respect, without idolatry, and neither 
despise nor adore it; considering, at 
once, the requisiteness of such a thing in 
the present state, and the excelling glory 
of the other. As though in prudence and 
good manners we wool abstain from pro- 
voking affronts towards an Ame 
sachem, or sagamore, if we did travel or 
converse in their country; yet we could 
have no Pps veneration for them, havin 
beheld the royal pomp and grandeur o 
our own prince; especially he who was 
himself a courtier and favourite to his 
much more glorious sovereign, whom he 
is shortly to attend at home, could have 
no great temptation to sue for offices and 
honours, or bear a very profound intrin- 
sic homage, to so mean and unexpressive 


an image of regality.” 
When we turn from the pro- 
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vince of intellect to the province 
of sentiment and passion, we still 
find the same singular harmon 
and proportion, It was oot wi 
Howe as with many great men. 
Neither love of cold abstrac- 
tion, nor solidity of judgment, 
was incompatible with the warm- 
est sensibility. This was as vivid 
as his intellect was strong. A defi- 
ciency, as well as an excess, of feel- 
ing, though not equally destructive 
to repose of mind, is equally a de- 
parture from the perfection of our 
nature. Howe was characterized 
by neither; his mind dwelt re- 
mote both from that tropical region 
of the passions in which the soul 
is alternately scorched by heat 
and wrapped in tempests, and 
from that frigid zone, in which the 
sun of intellect may shine brightly, 
indeed, but like that of winter,— 
with a cold and powerless gleam, 
and over regions of eternal snow. 
In a word, the sensibilities of 
Howe were such as they ought to 
be, and what humanity need never 
be ashamed of; and where they 
ought to be, under the well con- 
trolled exercise of reason, purified 
by religion. Hear the just and 
beautiful language in which he 
himself denounces the absurd phi- 
losophy of those who pretend that 
the perfection of our nature con- 
sists in the extinction of the pas- 
sions. The passage closes with an 
image of surpassing magnificence. 
It is “right that we endeavour for a 
calm indifferency and dispassionate tem- 
per of mind towards the various objects 
and affairs that belong to this present 
life. There are very narrow limits al- 
ready set, by the nature of the things 
themselves, to all the real objects and 
value that such things have in them; 
and it is the part of wisdom and justice 
to set the proportionable bounds to all 
the thoughts, cares, and passions we will 
suffer to stir in our minds in reference 
to them. Nothing is a more evident ac- 
knowledged character of a fool, than upon 
every slight occasion to be in a transport. 
To be much taken with mpty things be- 


tokens an empty spirit, It is a part of 
manly fortitude to have a soul so fenced 
against foreign impressions, as little to 
be moved with things that have little in 
them: to keep our passions under a 
strict and steady command, that they be 
easily retractable and taught to obey ; 
not to move till severe reason have au- 
dited the matter, and pronounced the 
occasion just and valuable. In which 
case the same manly temper will not refuse 
to admit a proportionable stamp and im- 
press from the occurring object. For it is 
equally a prevarication from true man- 
hood to be moved with every thing, and 
with nothing: the former would speak a 
man’s spirit a feather, the latter a stone. 
A total apathy and insensibleness of ex- 
ternal occurrents hath been the aim of some, 
but never the attainment of the highest 
pretenders. And if it had, yet ought it no 
to have been their boast; as upon sober 
thoughts it cannot be reckoned a perfection, 
But it should be yo apr - that nd 
passions which are not to be rooted up, (be- 
cause they are of wet gpd gy mn ») be yet 
so discreetly checked and depressed, that 
they grow not to that enormous talliness as 
to overtop a man’s intellectual power, and 
cast a dark shadow over his soul.” 

Of the manner in which he ex- 
emplified these just and beautiful 
sentiments, we have abundant 
proof in many affecting incidents 
of his life, and in the general strain 
of his writings. 

It is a delightful spectacle to 
see great genius (dignified and 
elevated by wisdom) capable of 
unbending itself; of exhibiting all 
the charities of life; and vindicat- 
ing its connection with our com- 
mon nature, by a vivid exercise of 
those sympathies which are as en- 
dearing as they are universal. 
Such traits are the more delightful 
from the contrast in which they 
stand to qualities of a more lofty 
character. Discovered in such men 
as Howe, they impress us with 
the same kind of emotion which 
travellers tell us they have felt 
when they have suddenly come 
upon some sheltered spot of ferti- 
lity and reposing wie bloom- 
ing amidst the ndeur and 
sublimity of Alpine solitudes. 
Such a happy union of the sub- 
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lime and the amiable, is but an 
humble imitation of Him who sof- 
tens ineffable majesty with ineffa- 
ble condescension ; and still more, 
of that great example in whom 
dwelt not only “ all the fulness of 
the Godhead,” but all the fulness 
of humanity. 

It is true that the expression of 
feeling is, in Howe, tempered by 
that severe judgment and that ha- 
bitual dignity which so eminently 
distinguished him. He is never 
by any possibility transported into 
extravagance or enthusiasm,— 
meaning, by the last word, what 
it ought always to convey, a mani- 
festation of feeling disproportioned 
to the occasion. This self-con- 
trol, however, renders indulgence 
of feeling (when it does occur) 
the more impressive, because we 
may be sure both that it is sincere, 
and that the importance of the oc- 
casion demands it, If the surface 
of Howe’s mind was ordinarily 
unruffied, it was only an indica- 
tion that the channel of its feelings 
was the deeper, ‘That he was ca- 
pable of the strongest feeling and 
the deepest pathos, is proved by 
some exquisite letters of consola- 
tion, which he has left behind 
him, more especially that to Lady 
Russell, shortly after the execu- 
tion of ber noble husband ;—by 
innumerable passages of the most 
touching expostulation scattered 
through his works;—and by that 
deep and most heavenly compas- 
sion with which he often pours 
out his soul over the miseries of 
a fallen and guilty world. 

The letter to Lady Russell, 
(which by the bye was written 
anonymously, and therefore never 
intended to be known as his,) is 
worthy of universal perusal. It 
was prompted by reports that the 
noble lady to whom it was ad- 
dressed was in danger ‘ of being 
swallowed up by over-much sor- 
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row.” Excessive grief had al- 
ready begun upon her that petri- 
factive process which sometimes 
completely seals up the fountain 
of the affections and sensibilities, 
Even the consolations of religion, 
it was said, had partially lost their 
influence upon her. “ She had 
gone to the sepulchre to weep 
there,” and, like her of whom 
these words were originally writ- 
ten, she was in danger of forget- 
ting ** Him who is the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life.” 

With what gentleness, with 
what paternal tenderness, does 
Howe chide her excessive sorrow, 
while his accents, so to speak, 
seem to falter beneath the weight 
of his own emotions! What a 
spirit of purest, deepest sympathy, 
animates the consolatory truths 
which he so beautifully touches! 
How infinitely removed is his man- 
ner from the cold and unfeeling for- 
mality of professional condolence! 
And with what affecting pathos 
does he assure her, at the close, 
that he scarcely ever bent the knee 
‘at the mercy-seat” without re- 
membering her sorrows there! 

But it is in the tone of over- 
powering, melancholy pathos with 
which he often mourns over the 
madness and the guilt of men, that 
his soul reveals the depths of its 
sensibilities. Like Paul, he tells 
them, even weeping, that they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ! 
Nothing can exceed the mingled 
dignity, sorrow, and tenderness, 
which often distinguish his ap- 
peals : and hard must be that heart 
which is not somewhat overawed 
by a majesty of manner so peculiar 
and impressive, and softened by 
a compassion so disinterested and 


so poe, 

n illustration of the above re- 
marks, we would point particu- 
larly to some portions of the 
“ Living Temple,” and to the 
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** Redeemer’s Tears, wept over 
Lost Souls ;” in the latter incompa- 
rable Treatise, particularly, Howe 
seems to have caught much of the 
spirit which animated his Divine 
Master, on the sad occasion to 
which the discourse in question 
refers. 

Allied to the excellence of 
which we have just spoken, and, 
indeed, only a more extensive ap- 
plication of the same spirit, of 
which we have given a particular 
example, is that enlarged and 
compassionate charity towards 
the infirmities and frailties of 
mankind,* of which some of the 
most excellent men have often 
possessed least. Ever in ex- 
tremes, our nature is sure to dis- 
tort, in some way or other, the 
features of the divinest excellence. 
Thus holiness itself is too apt to 
put on a harshness of tone, a 
coldness of mien, which, though it 
covers guilt with shame, covers it 
also with despair, and compels it 
to feel, not only “ how awful good- 
ness is,” but—how unattractive! 
In general, this is likely to be 
seen in men who have somewhat 
of that loftiness and purity of cha- 
racter which distinguished John 
Howe. Yet, in conformity with 


that wonderful principle of amal-" 


gamation, which combined in him 
almost incongruous qualities, his 
writings teem with the loveliest dis- 
plays of an opposite spirit; in him 
goodness inspires as much love as 
veneration ; he allures as well as 
awes ; as he pleads for the 2 
of truth, guilt not only stands 
ashamed, but melted and softened 
by the unexpected exhibition of 
sympathy with its wretchedness, 

e need not say that this is but an 
imitation of him whose immaculate 
purity did not prevent him from 





* See his exquisitely beautiful Ser- 
mon, on ‘* Charity towards other Men’s 
Sins.” 
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compassionating our sorrows; and 
who, ‘‘though without sin, can 
be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” 

It now only remains that we 
speak of the piety of John Howe, 
It was this which attuned the 
whole of that intellectual and 
moral harmony, of which we have 
been speaking. We have seen 
that he was gifted with the most 
various talents by nature, and 
these, too, in singular perfection ; 
and that they were improved by 
very finished cultivation, and a 
diversified discipline; but it was 
his piety that presided over all; 
determined each faculty to its ap- 
propriate objects, and regulated 
the measure of its exercise. It 
permitted none of them, if we may 
use such an expression, to break the 
ranks, but led them on in a stately 
and solemn march in the progress 
towards perfection. 

None can study the writings, 
or, what is better still, the life of 
this truly great man, without feel- 
ing that his piety was of the very 
highest order; that religion was 
his element; that in communion 
with the supreme good, in the con- 
templation of the more elevated 
species of spiritual beauty and 
spiritual excellence, in a diligent 
preparation for a nobler state of 
being, in the contemplation of the 
future and the unseen,—he really 
found the highest pleasures of 
his existence ; that he had at- 
tained as complete an ascendancy 
over sensual and animal nature, and 
as lofty an elevation above the 
world, as was ever vouchsafed to 
poor humanity. This, indeed, is 
the secret of that unclouded sere- 
nity, that repose of mind, which 
characterised his life. 

His piety partook of the har- 
mony which reigned throughout 
his character. It was remarkably 
free from all the exaggerations into 
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which even some of the best of 
men have been betrayed. He 
never displays any of the affecta- 
tion of contempt for the present 
world, which is compatible with 
the utmost worldliness; nor that 
preternatural elevation of soul, 
which would imply something 
more than human. In a word, 
he had nothing, either of the an- 
chorite or ascetic in his composition. 
He neither thought that earth was 
worth nothing, because heaven 
was worth infinitely more, nor 
that religion could oa be founded 
on the ruins of humanity. 

It may be said, indeed, that to 
be free from the extravagances of 
the hermitage and the cell is no 
uncommon merit. We reply, that 
the spirit in which these extrava- 
gances originate is not restricted 
to any particular communion ; it 
is as universal as human nature ; 
and that it is a more rare thing 
than such an objector would, per- 
haps, imagine, to find a piety, like 
that of Howe, quite free from these 
and similar extravagances. 

The devotion of Howe was one 
of the loveliest parts of his charac- 
ter. It was deep, habitual, and in- 
tense ; itwas not founded ona partial 
and distorted view of some section 
of the divine character; but was 
just the impression likely to be 
produced, by a harmonious per- 
ception of the various relations in 
which man stands to God under 
the Gospel economy. In Howe’s 
devotion there is none of the repul- 
sive familiarity so insulting to the 
majesty of God, and none of that 
slavish terror searcely less in- 
sulting to his love ; least of all is 
there any of that stern delight 
which a perverted theology, join- 
ed with a dark temperament, 
sometimes imagines no more than 

uiescent with the di- 
Capone.” 

That the piety of Howe was as 
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habitual as it was deep, that he 
applied it to every event of life, 
those most beautiful and affecting 
reflections which he penned, when 
deliberating at Antrim whether he 
should remove to London or not, 
are a most conclusive proof. 

He who thus could make every 
duty a matter of conscience, and 
lay bare his bosom to the searching 
inspection of the spirit of God, 
could not fail to make rapid pro- 
gress in the attainment of every 
species of excellence: since to 
obey implicitly the will of God 
is to act, in each case, from the 
noblest and the most exalted mo- 
tives. 

To recapitulate ;—Howe seems 
to have been a combination of very 
various and in some respects al- 
most heterogeneous excellencies, 
any one of which may have been 
seen in a greater degree some- 
where or other, but have seldom 
been concentered in such perfection 
in one person. To the acutest 
powers of argument and the noblest 
talents for speculation, he con- 
joined a most discriminating judg- 
ment, and shed, around all, the 
light of a powerful and beautiful 
imagination, He possessed ta- 
lents which equally fitted him for 
‘a contemplative or an active life ; 
and though the tendencies of his 
mind would have led him to the 
former as a matter of choice, he 
was capable of performing the 
most arduous services in the latter, 
when a matter of duty. To the 
most enlarged acquaintance with 
abstract science, he united a know- 
ledge, not less profound, of human 
nature. In all transactions with 
the world, he exhibited a rare com- 
bination of prudence and’ integri- 
bs In that most delicate task, 

e reproof of others, he was in- 
flexibly faithful, yet always kind ; 
and while he remembered what 
was due to the majesty of truth, 
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never forgot what was also due 
to the most tender charity. He 
was frank, yet not rash; and 
cautious, yet free from suspicion. 
In his deportment he knew how to 
conciliate the utmost elevation of 
character with the gentlest conde- 
scension and the acutest sensibility. 
Dignified, but not austere, he was 
‘grave without moroseness, and 
cheerful without levity.” While 
he subjected all the inferior prin- 
ciples of his nature to the severe 
control of reason, itself enligh- 
tened by the Spirit of God, he was 
not so absurd as to attempt their 
annihilation; the loftiest attain- 
ments of intellect did not interfere 
with the varied display of all hu- 
man charities. 

Above all, these qualities were 
crowned, or rather sustained and 
nurtured, by a deep, ardent, habi- 
tual, all-pervading spirit of piety ; 
a piety which united the most 
burning zeal with the coolest judg- 
ment; the intensest desire for the 
glory of God, with ceaseless efforts 
or the welfare of man; the lof- 
tiest exercises of a deeply medi- 
tative and devotional spirit, with 
the sedulous cultivation of the 
homeliest graces; that rarest of 
all combinations,—the closest com- 
munion with the future and the 
eternal, with a conscientious and 
busy discharge of all the duties of 
to-day. Such was John Howe: 
the rude elements of this various 
excellence were indeed bestowed 


at his birth; but it was the power 
of the Gospel of Christ, and that 
alone, which developed and ex- 
panded them ; which directed them 
to the noblest objects; which con- 
trolled, purified, and exalted them. 
As his reception of the gospel 
was an illustrious tribute paid to 
its truth, so his character and life 
were an emphatic exhibition of its 
power. That he had his faults, we 
are certain ; for he was man : while 
all the excellencies he possessed, 
he would have been the first to at- 
tribute solely to the influence of 
the Spirit of God. That these were 
many, we may judge from the lan- 
guage of Spademan, his friend 
and coadjutor,—language scarcely 
more beautiful than just,—that it 
seemed as though he was intended 
** to be an inviting example of uni- 
versal goodness.”* 





* We cannot conclude these observa- 
tions without pointing the attention of 
our readers to the beautiful and cheap 
edition of his works, in one large vo- 
lume, 8vo. just published by Westley and 
Davis. The volume seems to have been 
edited with great care; and is therefore 
purified from the innumerable errors 
which disgraced previous editions. The 
typography is beautifully clear, and the 
paper excellent. It is embellished with 
a highly finished portrait; and the life of 
Calamy is prefixed. Any further obser- 
vations are useless ; if the previous pages 
shall inspire any of our readers with any 
of our own admiration for the writings 
of Howe, they will not fail to purchase 
works so invaluable, at a price so mode- 
rate. 
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‘¢ Where is the promise of his coming ?”’—2 Peter iii. 4. 


Sucu a subject cannot be inap- 

ropriate at the present season. 

We have arrived at the close of 

another of those great revolutions 

of time, whose apparently unva- 

rying round, has inspirited infide- 
N. 8. NO. 97, 


lity to ask the question in the text. 
** All things seem to remain as t 

were since the beginning of the ecre- 
ation.” Another spring has un- 
folded its gay promises; another 
summer has fulfilled them; ano- 
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ther autumn has witnessed the 
decay of summer; and another 
winter has spread the earth with 
desolation; and another year has 
just joined the dark and dreary 
void of that eternity which is gone 
for ever. It must always be 
proper, at times like these, to look 
forward to the future, and to bid 
faith rise to closer communion 
with those invisible realities, which 
are but dimly seen in the eternity 
tocome. If we believe the reve- 
lations of Christianity, each year 
is bringing us nearer and nearer 
to the full discovery of the myste- 
ries of providence; to the consum- 
mation of ail things; to that period 
“* when the heavens shall be rolled 
up as a scroll, and when the earth, 
and all that is therein, shall be 
burned up.” 

“* Where is the promise of his 
coming?” The foundation of the 
doubt which this question implies, 
is the apparent unchangeableness 
which reigns through nature. This 
is precisely the argument brought 
forward by many infidels in the 
present day. They see that the 
world still rolls on its axis; that 
the luminaries of heaven shine on 
with the same lustre which they 
shed on the earth thousands of 
years ago; that the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, still pursue, 
without interruption, their untir- 
ing way; that the seasons chase 
each other round with the same 
regularity; that the earth still 
brings forth from year to year, 
with undiminished vigour, the same 
productions, the same fruits and 
flowers; that there is no symp- 
tom of decay or decrepitude ; no 
appearance of anarchy or con- 
fusion in the mighty government 
of nature. There is no hint of 
change ; therefore, the infidel ar- 
gues—though no rational being 
can see the propriety or justice 
of the concluzion—therefore there 


never shall be a change; all 
things shall continue .immutably, 
eternally the same. Because all 
remains as it was in his father’s 
time, and from the earliest records 
of history; because he does not 
see the sun looking dim, and the 
stars burning faint, and the earth 
palsied with earthquakes, or any 
of the visible symptoms of age 
and approaching dissolution, he is 
tempted to presume that all things 
shall ‘* continue for ever as they are, 
even as they have continued since 
the fathers fell asleep, and from 
the beginning of the creation.” 

In examining this argument, we 
should first of all, with the Apostle 
Peter, deny the premises upon 
which it rests,—that all things do 
continue as they were since the 
beginning of the creation. Unless 
the fact upon which the infidel 
would rest his reasonings be alto- 
gether true, he has not even the 
shadow of an argument. Now it 
is tolerably evident, from proofs 
which even the infidel himself has 
been often compelled to admit, or 
which at least he knows not how 
to refute, that all things have not 
continued unchangeably the same 
since the beginning of the creation. 
I refer, of course, to the great 
event of the deluge, that terrible 
suspension, or rather overthrow, 
of all the laws of nature and all 
the harmony of creation ; yet than 
which it is hard to conceive any 
event (of equal remoteness) better 
substantiated, whether by testi- 
mony, or tradition, or the still 
standing memorials of its occur- 
rence, Itis an event which is dis- 
tinctly stated, or rather copious- 
ly described upon the unrefuted 
pages of sacred history; it forms 
a prominent part of the traditional 
records of almost all antient na- 
tions, civilized and barbarous; 
nay, we cannot look on the surface 
of the earth, without discerning the 
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vestiges of some such awful con- 
vulsion in nature. It is not ne- 
cessary to prove many such facts ; 
the Christian does not pretend that 
they are many: one deluge and 
one conflagration will surely be 
enough for the history of one world. 
Here is then a contradiction, in 
point of fact, to the flimsy hypothe- 
sis upon which infidelity founds its 
still more flimsy conclusions. 

But if we had not such an event 
as the deluge to appeal to, might 
we not justly say, that the perpe- 
tual and universal decree of change 
stamped on every part of nature, 
would justify a probable con- 
jecture, that changes of a far 
more astonishing character, (and 
therefore, requiring a proportion- 
ate time for their accomplishment, ) 
would occur; that as every thing 
is constantly decaying and renew- 
ing, so the world itself may in 
time show that it partakes of the 
same transient nature; that as 
change seems the general law of 
the universe, so the universe itself 
may yield to it; that as every part 
of the system is crumbling to 
pieces, so the whole system itself 
may at length, after having only 
performed a more extended revo- 
lution, and traversed a wider cir- 
cle, bow to the same fate; in a 
word, may we not imagine that 
there will be the autumn of na- 
ture, when all shall be sear and 
dead, ‘when the stars shall drop 
from the heavens like the leaves 
from the trees, when the lights of 
heaven shall grow dim, and the 
earth become faint. It appears, 
then, that from the fact of the de- 
luge, we may deny the premises, and 
even without that fact, may well 
question the conclusiveness of the 
infidel’s argument, But, further, 1 
would ask, if we were to admit 
the premises, *‘ that all things con- 
tinue as they were,” what is prov- 
ed by them contrary to the Chris- 
tian’s expectation ? ‘The Christian 
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is as willing to admit, as the infi- 
del is anxious to establish, the 
fact,—that there is a constancy ,and 
forthe most part, an uninterrupted 
harmony, in the laws and move- 
ments of the visible creation; that 
for the most part “ all things do 
continue as they were since the 
fathers feli asleep”—since light 
first broke upon chaos; and what 
is more, he tells the infidel how to 
account for all this, by turning him 
to those very pages which record 
a promise that there should be this 
constancy. The tenor of the pro- 
mise is, ** That while the earth 
remaineth (which implies some 
period for its dissolution,) seed 
time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.” If 
indeed the Christian had affirm- 
ed that he expected before a defi- 
nite period (now past), convulsions 
of nature, and the overthrow of 
its laws; preternatural appearances 
‘**in the heavens above and in the 
earth beneath ;” a perpetual dis- 
turbance of the harmony of crea- 
tion ;—the infidel might indeed have 
pointed in triumph to the unbroken 
stillness, and tranquil revolutions, 
and unvarying regularity of the 
heavens and of the earth, and 
smiled at the credulity of the Chris- 
tian. But the Christian does not 
expect any such occurrences, any 
more than the infidel himself. He 
believes that they are not necessa- 
ry; that God has given no intima- 
tions that the peace of his creation 
should be disturbed through its 
whole history, or long before its 
dissolution, merely because he has 
determined the period for that dis- 
solution. ‘The Christian does not 
expect these symptoms of dissolu- 
tion until the dissolution itself is 
approaching, any more than he 
expects the premonitions of death 
while man remains in the full vigour 
of health. The A postle Peterspeaks 
of the suddenness of these wondrous 
b2 
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events in this very chapter, “ For 
the day of the Lord will come,” says 
he, ** as a thief in the night; in the 
which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also, and all that is therein, 
shall be burned up.” 

This novel mode of reason- 
ing,—that because all things 
have continued as they were hi- 
therto, therefore they always shall 
continue so,—is, in any one who 
either admits that the creation is 
as wonderful as those events which 
the Christian is anticipating, or 
that all things are beneath the 
government of an all-wise and 
all-powerful being, absurd be- 
yond all expression. For in what 
respect is the dissolution of the 
heavens and of the earth more ex- 
traordinary than their creation and 
their continued existence? Yet 
strange to say, we readily enough 
admit the latter, (because, in fact, 
we cannot help doing so; and, 
what is more, we do it without 
any wonder ), while we laugh at the 
other as utterly incredible. Why 
is this? Merely because the one 
has been seen, and the other has 
not. We live amidst miracles 
until we grow familiar with them, 
and then, in our wisdom, cease to 
think them such. Our conception 
of what is miraculous, and what 
is not, is determined, not by 
the character of the events, but by 
our experience of their commonness 
or uncommonness, ** Why should 
it be thought a thing incredible 
with you,” said the Apostle Paul, 
when before Agrippa, “ that God 
should raise the dead?” our birth 
and existence are equal myste- 
ries. 

But, again, how absurd is this 
reasoning, in any one who admits 
that all things are beneath the 
control of an all-wise and all- 
powerful being. If he admit this, 
yet wishes to prove that there is 
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no fear of change, he must not 
show that all things have conti- 
nued as they are just so long, 
(though this is all the proof he 
pretends to adduce for this pur- 
pose,) but he must prove that it 
is the will of Omnipotence that 
they shall continue so for ever. 
While the universe remains be- 
neath the control of such a being, 
it will last just as long as suits 
his purpose, and not one moment 
longer. But how shall we ever 
be assured, (however vast the num- 
ber of ages during which the world 
has existed,) that that period shall 
not arrive when it will have an- 
swered the divine purpose, and 
when it shall be necessary that 
all things shall be dissolved? 
All things are as they were at 
the creation, and therefore they 
shall be so forever! Mysterious 
reasoning. What are a few thou- 
sand years to Him—*“ to whom,” 
as the Apostle says, in the verses 
near our text, and where he is 
insisting upon this very argument, 
‘a thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years ;” 
to whom the mightiest admeasure- 
ments of time are but ‘as yes- 
terday when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night.”—W hat, then, 
shall be the stipulated eriod, at 
which it is certain that, if the world 
outlives that period, it shall live 
for ever ?—While God is eternal, 
and has the control of all things, 
there can be no such period. 

But, let me briefly attempt to 
give a wa answer to the ques- 
tion—Where is the promise of 
his coming !—And, first, I would 
say, we have it in the authenti- 
cated pages of inspiration. 1 have 
already said, that we do not ex- 
pect, any more than the infidel, 
the symptoms of our Lord’s com- 
ing lone before the event itself, 
by any remarkable changes or dis- 
turbances of the physical world. 
We do not expect the sun, and 
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moon, and stars, to proclaim, by 
their gradual dimness, the ap- 
proaching dissolution of nature 


a thousand years before the dis-’ 


solution itself. But we have the 
‘* promise” recorded in that book, 
which brings to attest its record 
such « complication, variety, and 
extent of evidence, as all the so- 
phistry, learning, and malice of 
infidelity shall never be able to 
** gainsay or resist;” much less 
such crude and futile presumptions 
as that which the Apostle here 
exposes. 

But, again, we have the same 
promise—in the ‘signs of the 
times,” the gradual but very per- 
ceptible progress of Christianity. 
It is true, indeed, that we do not 
expect changes of a preternatural 
character ‘in the physical world, 
long before its dissulution; but we 
do expect, and are already behold- 
ing, the most stupendous revolu- 
tions in the moral world; and these 
are not less emphatic proofs of the 
truth of the‘ promise of his coming.” 
Christianity, which, as prophecy 
assures us, is at length to achieve 
the victory of the world, is slowly, 
yet surely, extending its domi- 
nions ; Christians of all denomina- 
tions are beginning to awake from 
that state of awful lethargy in 
which they appeared spell-bound 
for ages, and during which they kept 
selfishly locked up, that divine 
treasure which was entrusted to 
them for universal diffusion. Each 
year we witness the increasing in- 
fluence and extended operations 
of a truly apostolic spirit. More- 
over, art and science, civilization 
and literature, are paying back 
that debt they owe to the Christi- 
anity that has generated and fos- 
tered them, by lending her their 
aid in the accomplishment of her 
magnificent projects; by spread- 
ing over the whole earth the pro- 
fessors of her name, the apostles 
of her doctrine, and the volume of 
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her sublime revelations. If we 
attend to the unfolding scroll of 
providence, we find, as it unrolls, 
the design of God more explicitly 
proclaimed ;—that God is gradu- 
ally concentrating all his opera- 
tions, and combining all events 
to bear upon the final triumphs 
of Christianity. And, in addition 
to all this, there is a general feel- 
ing of expectation awakened on 
the part of almost all Christians,— 
that we are just on the eve of some 
stupendous events: men turn with 
anxious eyes to that prophetic 
page, in which God has obscurely 
intimated his plans; and the voice 
of supplication and prayer rises 
with increased fervour to heaven, 
that the “‘ mysteries of God may be 
finished,” and the schemesof mercy 
accomplished. Withort pledging 
ourselves to any one of those sys- 
tems of prophetical interpretation 
which have so much engaged the 
attention of the present age, and 
in all which, we may be sure, 
there must necessarily be very 
much that is fanciful, false, and 
enthusiastic; and confining our- 
selves only to the points in which 
all agree, we do not hesitate to 
say, that we believe we are on 
the eve of no common events in 
reference to the progress of Chris- 
tianity. And as each age will ac- 
celerate the movement, the vi- 
sions of the Apocalypse, perhaps 
long before we can now form 
any idea, shall burst upon us in 
their glory, the trumpets of the 
archangels sound the ‘close of 
time,” and voices of thunder be 
heard proclaiming in heaven, ‘‘ The 
kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our God and of 
his Christ; and he shall reign for 
ever :” “‘we give thee thanks, O 
Lord God Almighty, which art, 
and wast, and art to come, be- 
cause thou hast taken to thee thy 
great power, and dost reign.” It 
is to the sigas I have mentioned 
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that we turn as attestations of the 

romise of his coming. To the 
infidel who will not interpret them 
aright, but is triumphantly point- 
ing to the regularity of nature, we 
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would say, in the language of our 
Lord, ‘* Ye hypocrites, ye can 
discern the face of the sky, but 
can ye not discern the signs of 
these times ?” r. 





THE WEEKLY PRAYER MEETING. 


Ir has long been a matter of deep 
sorrow to many pious minds, that 
weekly prayer meetings, especially 
in the metropolis, should be so 
ill attended. In vain have mi- 
nisters lamented in private, and 
exhorted in public. Tn this par- 


ticular, lamentations are disre- 
garded, and rebukes have no 
power. 


Prayer meetings are peculiarly 
Christian assemblies, and attend- 
ance upon them ought to be em- 
phatically voluntary. No influ- 
ence which does not operate on 
the affections should ever be used 
to promote them. There is an 
evident impropriety in dragging 
unwilling suppliants to a throne 
of grace. It is repulsive to the 
best feelings of the heart, to see 
persons scolded or teazed into 
attendance as a matter of duty; 
there is something like impiety in 
it. 

Nothing can or ought to be said 
on account of the absence of those 
who have other obligations which 
they conscientiously believe justify 
their remaining at home. A man 
never honours Christ by neglecting 
a duty. The question simply is, 
what can be done to promote the 
attendance of those who now 
stay away only from indifference 
or absolute disinclination? It is 
supposed that these persons are 
real Christians, and that their in- 
difference does not arise from any 
distaste to Christian communion, 
or spiritual exercises. They re- 
main at home, because they do not 
find, in fact, that their souls are 


refreshed, their affections warmed, 
or their spirituality increased. 

Ask these persons (and they are 
a very numerous class) why they 
do not take more interest in these 
social exercises? and if they are 
honest, they will tell you the 
prayers offered are oftentimes so 
long, cold, and unsuitable, that 
they are chilled rather than warmed 
by them.* How can this evil be 
remedied? or, rather, in the first 
place, what is it that occasions 
this chilling tediousness at the foot- 
stool of mercy? The following 
circumstances probably contribute. 

I. Ignorance of each other's pe- 
culiar circumstances and spiritual 
state.—It is melancholy to think 
how little unity of heart or purpose 
there is in members of the same 
church in London. This is an evil 
which it is very difficult to remedy, 
and perhaps, it might be added, 
(so far as the members at large are 
concerned,) it is, in great mea- 
sure, irremediable. But still it re- 
mains true, that so long as a man 
is totally ignorant of the wants 
and feelings of his brethren, he is 
unfit to lead their social devotions. 

11. False delicacy; or, rather, 
that subtle pride, which occasions 
the forcible restraint of all emo- 
tion in public prayer. - Prayer is 





* This state of mind is often aggra- 
vated by meeting in cold and comfortless 
chapels. Under any circumstances, a 
chapel is ill suited for a social meeting. 
Pews are anti-social inventions. But 
when the chapel is large and cold, and 
the attendance small, the effect on the 
animal spirits is chilly in the extreme. 
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the eloquence of the heart, and if 
the heart only appear to be unaf- 
fected, the most appropriate peti- 
tions are cold and lifeless. It is 
the clay without the living soul. 
It is not to be denied, and it ought 
not to be concealed, that Christians 
are ashamed of exhibiting before 
each other those genuine and natu- 
ral emotions of the soul which can- 
not but be called forth, in some de- 
gree, whenever human guilt and 
divine mercy are properly realized. 
We like to have our feelings ex- 
cited, but we shrink back with a 
kind of instinctive dread from any 
thing that is calculated deeply to 
agitate them. There is something 
irritating in the first approach of 
any emotions which, as _ they 
struggle into birth, are likely to 
convulse the soul, just as there is 
something pleasing in the state of 
mind which precedes and accom- 
panies lighter excitements. The 
arch-enemy of souls has made the 
most of this, and both in prayer 
and preaching he has long success- 
fully tempted us to cultivate the 
latter, and sneer at the former. 
Let it never be forgotten that spi- 
ritual uprightness just as much 
requires that we should not affect 
to feel less than we really do, as 
that we should not profess to feel 
more. Q! simplicity! simplicity ! 
to be as little children. 

ILI. Unpreparedness of mind.— 
It is’ not to be expected, that 
persons who rush at the last mo- 
ment, with heated minds, and 
in unspiritual frames, from the ex- 
citements of business to the already 
commenced prayer-meeting, can 
profitably lead the devotions of 
others. There is something irre- 
verent, if not impious, in thus 
obtruding into the divine presence, 
covered with the heat and dust 
of the high road so hastily and so 
reluctantly left. 

1V. Unexpectedly being called 
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upon to pray.—We ought certainly 
to be always in the spirit of prayer, 
but it is too much to expect that 
any person should be always pre- 
pared to offer public intercessions. 
It is a solemn and _ responsible 
thing to stand up and offer prayers 
on behalf of a church and congre- 
gation, and it ought to be consi- 
dered so. It is to be feared that 
we sin greatly in this respect. If 
one denomination of Christians in 
this country attaches an almost 
superstitious sacredness to devo- 
tional exercises, it is equally cer- 
tain that most others attach far too 
little. Few things are more pain- 
ful to a rightly constituted mind, 
than to see a person rise to pray, 
perhaps doubtful whether he is the 
individual intended by the motion 
of the head, and consequently in 
confusion ; or (which is far worse) 
engaged in a purely intellectual 
exercise from beginning to end. 

V. Diffidence.—To those who are 
unaccustomed to pray before others, 
it is for a long time a difficult task to 
command the mind so far as to be 
enabled to preserve continuity of 
thought. This difficulty is com. 
monly felt most by the sensitive 
and the conscientious. A coarse 
and unspiritual mind is seldom 
much troubled through want of 
confidence. But however much we 
may feel for this, in many respects, 
amiable weakness, it is not the less 
painful to hearers. Wherever it 
exists to a considerable extent, it 


‘in a great measure unfits for the of- 


fice of a leader. 

VI. Selfishness. — Unconcern 
about the spiritual welfare of 
others. Christians are continually 
apt to forget the purposes for which 
they are in the world. The fact 
that the ungodly are perishing be- 
fore our eyes every day, and sink- 
ing to eternal misery, is either not 
believed, or sadly disregarded. We 
see them live and die in sin, and 
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yet we never tremble, for it never 
occurs to us as possible, that their 
blood can in avy way be required 
at our hand; and yet perhaps it 
would be very hard to show that 
we have done all we could for their 
salvation. Then there are heathen 
nations, and the kingdoms of the 
Continent of Europe, and slaves 
and tyrants, and warriors, and the 
widows and orphans they are mul- 
tiplying,—all to be prayed for. But 
alas! we forget half these things, and 
as a necessary result, we never half 
enumerate our own mercies, nor are 
half grateful enough for exemption 
from calamity. Yet in spite of all 
this, and much more which might 
be mentioned, we wonder that our 
prayer meetings are so cold and 
uninteresting ! 

But enough of the evil. How 
can it be, at least in some degree, 
remedied ? 

The following suggestions are 
submitted to the consideration of 
ministers and churches. 

1. Let the service be conducted 
exclusively by the minister, or else 
(which would be far better) let him 
take no part in it. The minister 
ought to have the prayers of his 
church, and when these are offered, 
he should oftentimes, for obvious 
reasons, be away. Besides, it is 
never well for him to be considered 
only as a speaking brother. Let 
him ever cultivate the deepest hu- 
mility, but let him not forget to 
magnify his office. 

11, Let the responsibility of con- 
ducting these services be with the 
deacons, and if they are not men of 
faith and prayer, and full of the 
Holy Ghost, that is to say, if, ow- 
ing to the strange practice which 

revails in our churches of con- 
founding pecuniary and spiritual 
services in the person of one man, 
they are too much engaged in the 
world to be eminently spiritually 
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minded, then let the minister take 
the service entirely into his own 
hands, and rectify this great error 
in the constitution of his church as 
soon as he can, 

111. Let those members be rarely 
invited to lead the devotions of 
the church, who, from their pecu- 
liar circumstances, may not be fre- 
quently brought into contact with 
their brethren, and especially their 
poorer brethren. 

iv. Let the deacons previously 
arrange the order of the service, 
and communicate a week before- 
hand with those who are to engage. 
It may then be hoped that those 
who know they are about to take 
part in so solemn a service will at 
least afford an hour before they 
come to secret prayer and medita~ 
tion. 

v. Let us all cultivate a diffe- 
rent mode of speaking and feeling 
with regard to public prayer. Let 
us learn to consider the broken pe- 
titions of a humble and sincere 
soul too sacred for criticism. Let 
us not talk of ‘‘a gift in prayer” as 
if it rather consisted in fluency of 
speech than in brokenness of heart. 
Let us learn to love and to honour 
the soul that mourns for sin and in- 
tercedes for pardon with emotions 
too deep for utterance, even though 
it should be in lowly phrase and 
oft-repeated ejaculation. When 
we enter the prayer meeting, let us 
part with pride at the door. Above 
all, let us cultivate that expansive 
benevolence which the Gospel in- 
culcates, and seek to have our 
hearts more and more deeply af- 
fected by the lost and ruined con- 
dition of the thousands around us, 
and then we may hope that simple, 
ardent, persevering prayer will as- 
cend on high, ‘‘ and God, even our 
own God,” will bless us. 

D. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNITARIAN PARTY IN ENGLAND. 


No. I. Its Numerical Strength. 


“ We recommend its perusal to all those who would delude themselves into a belief 
that Unitarianism is dying out.”—Unitarian Chronicle, July, 1832. 


Tuts charitable flourish, from the 
pen of the Conductor of the Uni- 
tarian Chronicle, relates to the 
doings of a petty Village Missionary 
Association, that is managed by 
the Socinians of Manchester. I 
am not aware that I love delusions 
of any kind, and I much dread 
self-delusion ; but I cannot resist 
evidence, especially evidence sup- 
plied by the Unitarian Chronicle, 
and the official documents of the 
party: and I am persuaded, that 
before I close the examination, 
upon which I am now about to 
enter, that I shall be able to show, 
from their own pages, that as a 
sect, their condition is well nigh 
hopeless, or, in their own phrase, 
that ** THEY ARE DYING OUT ;” 
and that their circumstances, there- 
fore, justify neither their own 
boastful orations, nor ‘‘ the ultra- 
orthodox” lamentations of the Re- 
cord Newspaper. 

In the Chronicle already quoted, 
we learn, that a ‘‘ most straight-for- 
ward desire to ascertain the truth” 
concerning the condition of their 
congregations, some time back took 


possession of the Committee of the 
Unitarian Association, who there- 
fore issued a circular to the con- 
gregations connected with it, con- 
sisting of a string of questions, to 
which answers were required. ‘“ It 
turned out, very unexpectedly, that 
some of these questions were offen- 
sive ;” for it is not always agreeable 
or convenient to be interrogated 
about ‘‘ the average number of 
hearers,” or the existence of Sun- 
day or Day Schools, Fellowship 
Funds, &c. The project, there- 
fore, of compiling a complete table 
of Unitarian Statistics, failed, but 
the following information was ob- 
tained, and with marvellous naiveté, 
considering the usual vauntings of 
its Conductor, weré published in 
the Unitarian Chronicle for Sep- 
tember, October, and November, 
1832, I have been at the trouble 
to reduce them to a tabular form, 
that your readers may at one view 
perceive the results of this cor- 
respondence, and thereby be able 
to judge of the numerical strength 
of the party in question. 


Place. Denomination. Minister. Hearers. Scholars, &c. 
Berkshire. 
Newbury--------- Presbyterian -- W, Wilson: .---- 150 §.S. 100 Library 
Cheshire. {Fund.t 
Dukinfield-------- Presbyterian -- J. Gaskell .----- 300 SS. 480 L. Fellowship 
Stockport -+-++++- Presbyterian -- Parker & Allard- 100 S.S. 20 F.F. L. 
Hyde ------+- «+++ Presbyterian -- J. Brooks ----- 200 §.S. 200 
Knutsford --.----- Presbyterian -» H. Green--..+++ 40 SS. 50 
Cornwall. 
Falmouth. -++++--* Vacant+--+++++- + 20 L. 
Flushing «-++-++-- Con.withFlushing 40 





* Where no denomination is given, ‘‘ it is presumed that the Society bears no other 


designation than that of Unitarian.”’ 


+ ‘ Fellowship Funds” are Associations which were projected by the late Dr. Thom- 
son, of Leeds, to promote the interests of the Unitarian body. They exist, as will be 
E 


N. S. NO. 97, 





Place. 
Derbyshir 
Chesterfield. .-...- e 


Sidmouth 
Tavistock 


Durham. 
Stockton 


Essex. 
Saffron Walden. - - - 


Gloucestershire. 


Presbyterian - - 


General Baptist 


Hampshire. 
Newport (1.W.) --- 

Hertfordshire. 
St. Albans- 

Kent. 
Benenden «+++++-- 
Canterbury 


General Baptist 


Presbyterian - - 


General Baptist 
General Baptist 


General Baptist 
General Baptist 


Seseeeee Shih. 
General Baptist 


Tenterden 
Headcorn-++++++ ee 


Lancashire. 


++ Unit,Miss.Sup, 


Presbyterian - - 
Presbyterian - - 


Chowbent 
Dob Lane ---++++-- 
Gorton: ««++e++- ee 
Lancaster ---.-- es 
Toxteth Park-.---.- 
Oldham 
Swinton 
Ormskirk «+++e+++ 


Presbyterian - 
Presbyterian- - 
Unit. Miss, Sup. 
Unit. Miss.Sup. 
Presbyterian - - 


ee eereeeee 


eee ereeeee 


Risley ovceenecs eee 
Rivington --+--- *e 
Rochdale .-..--- +++ Presbyterian -- 


Warrington ies 
Hindley -.--+-++++ Presbyterian -- 
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Minister. Hearers. Scholars, &c. 
R. Wallace ----- 250 §.S,. 105 Fel Fund.Lib. 
Vacant---+-++++ 250 S.S. 120 F.F. L. 
J.B. Smith--.- 40 
M. L. Yeates---- 100 SS. 60 F.F. L. 
S. Gibbs........ 300 L. 
James Taplin--- 100 S.S. 30 F.F, L. 
W. James --+++- 100 L. 
W. Evans .-.--- 150 S.S. 30 L. 
Rob. Cree .....- 500 S.S. 140 F.F. L. 
L. Lewis -+-+--- 150 S.S. 25 F.F. L. 
J.Michelson---- 70 §S.S. L. 
J.C. Wallace--- 70 §.S, 30 L. 
Vacant-+-+++- +» 110 SS. 56 F.F. L. 
Vacant-++e++++6 50 
R. Astley---+-- + 80 F.F. L, 
Edward Kell---- 180 §S.S. 38 F.F. L. 
Wm. Marshall--» 70 8.8, 206 L. 
— Buckland---- 30 L. 
J. Farrer -.-.+-+ 100 SS, 40 L. 
Vacant..-+++- ++ 150 F.F. 
Cc. Pound......+- 200 S.S. 100 F.F. L. 
Wm. Stevens --- 250 S &D.200 L. 
Holden & Talbot 250 S.&D. 68 L. 
_- Chinnick eeee 70 L. 
50 8.8. 120 L. 
F, Baker ------+- 400 $.&D.300 L. 
R. Davis -+-+-+- 500 §.S, 240 L. 
J. Taylor--.-++- 50 L. 
C. D. Hort --.-. 100 8.8. 41 L. 
G. Lee-..++. oes 30 L. 
Vacant ------ ee+ 100 L. 
17 SS. 45 L. 
40 S.S. 87 
H. Fogg:---+++- 45 S.S. 20 
T. Knowles.---.-- 60 §S.S. 100 
J. Ashton ...--- 60 F.F L. 
G. W. Elliot -- 60 L. 
Joseph Marriott- 20 S.S. 24 
Vacant «++... 120 8.8. 48 L. 
F. Howorth .--- 40 8.8, 70 L. 
J. R. Beard.--.- 2320 §.S. 370 F.F. L. 
— May +--+. - 100 SS. 90 F.F. L. 
G, White-.....- 70 8.S. 110 L. 
E. R. Dimock 150 SS. 32 F.F. L. 
J, Ragland -..-.- 40 8.8. 40 L. 





seen, in many congregations, and raise an annual sum from which small grants to new 
s, Academies, aged Ministers, &c. are made, 
wanting in the Orthodox Churches. — Editors. 


Cb 
mu 


Something of the same sort is 
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Place. Denomination. Minister. fTearers. Scholars, §c. 

Leicestershire. 

Hinckley «-+-++++ Vacant -++++++- 160 S.S. 30 

Leicester ++-++se+. C. Berry.----+- 400 S.&D.190 Fel.Fund.Lib. 

Loughborough ---- T. C, Holland-.- 40 F.F, L. 
Lincolnshire. 

Boston ++++eseees G. Roberts ----- 60 F.F. L. 

Lincoln «.+.-++++ + Presbyterian -- J.C. Meeke ---- 150 L. 

Luatton «cscccecce Vacant «-ccssee 30 
Middlesex. 

Brentford «--.-+-++ Presbyterian -- J. Geary-++.+++- 50 

Hackney --+--++++ Presbyterian -- R. Aspland ----« 500 F.F, 

Hampstead -----+-- Presbyterian -- G. Kennick----- 50 

Newington Green-+ Presbyterian-- S, Wood-.----- 35 
London. 

Trinity Pl., Southw. General Baptist J.C. Means ---- 50 SS. 25 

Burton Crescent--+ General Baptist B. Mardon ----- 120 

Essex Street --++-+- T. Madge ---++- 350 

Finsbury ---++++.+- W. J. Fox --+++ 700 F.P. L. 

Jewin Street .---+- Presbyterian -- D. Davidson ---- 300 

Stamford Street---- Presbyterian -- E., Chapman.--- 200 

Worship Street-.-- General Baptist B. Mardon --.-- 80 F.F. L. 

York Street -.--+-- E, Tagart -+++-+ 300 L. 
Norfolk. 

Diss +++ -+++eeeeee Jerom March --- 130 S.S. 50 F.F. L. 

Lynn --+-ee-eeeee W. Selby--+---+-+ 130 F.F. L. 

Norwich --+-++++++ New Unit. Cha. H. Hawkes ----- 80 

Yarmouth «--++++- H, Squire ------ 150 S.&D. 41 FP. 
Northampton. 

Northampton ----+ Noah Jones---++- 200 S.&D. 99 L. 
Northumberland. 

Alnwick ---+++++- Vacant -+++-+-- 200 

Newcastle --+++++- Presbyterian -- W.Turner..--+- 500 S.&D. 75 L, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Nottingham -...-- B. Carpenter---- 500 S.&D.265 F.F. L. 

New Radford ---+-- Methodists --- E. Hawksley --- 30 S.S. 120 
Shropshire. 

Shrewsbury ----+-- Presbyterian -- R. Astley -+++-- 150 SS. 20 F.F. L. 

Baths ++-eeeeees oe J. Hunter +-++-- 75 F.F, L. 
Somersetshire. 

Crewkerne: +++++ a S. Walker------ 200 

Ilminster «+++++++ G. Whitfield.-.. 240 SS. 100 F.F. L. 

Yeovil «+++ -eee+ Presbyterian -- J. Jennings ----- 70 FF. L. 
Suffolk. 

Framlingham ---- J. Esdaile-...-- 150 SS. 75 F.F. L. 

Ipswich - eee seeeee A, Melville .--- 130 SS. 21 L. 
Sussex, 

Battle -+++eeeees Taplin & Thomas 150 S.S. 56 F.F. L: 

Brighton --++---- J. P. Malleson -- 200 F.F. L. 

Chichester----. ++ Presbyterian -- J. Fullager----- 300 PF. L. 

Ditchling -+++++++ General Baptist Vacant ---+---- 65 S. lL. 

Lewes ++esesers . C. P. Valentine-- 120 F.F. LL. 

Horsham «++-++++ General Baptist Sadler&Ashdown 150 S.S, 30 F.F. L, 

Northiam ++++++++ General Baptist S, Blundell ---- 100 L. 
Warwickshire. 

Birmingham. ..-.-- Kentish & Bache 1100 S.S.800 F.F. L, 
Wiltshire. 

Trowbridge .----- General Baptist S. Martin --.--- 200 S.S. 140 F.P. L. 
Worcester. 

Bewdley +++++++- Presbyterian. E. Jones «+++++ 150 
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Place. Denomination. Minister. FTearers. Scholars, &c. 

Evesham --+++++-- Presbyterian -- T. Davis ------ 100 S.&D. 61 Fel.Fund. Lib. 

Kidderminster ---- KR. Fry +++++-+ 200 S.&D.290 FF. L. 
Yorkshire. 

Doncaster --++-++- J. Platts. .++++-+ 30 Z 

Halifax ..-++--+++ W. Turner, Jun.. 230 S.S.140 F.F. L. 

ES oer r e E. Higginson---- 200 S.S. 52 L. 

Malton ----- teens P. Corcoran ---- 200 

Rotherham ------ Presbyterian -- J. Brettell...--. 40 S.&D.100 

Selby ---++++-+++ Presbyterian -- T. Smith ------- 24 

Sheffield «--.--+- P. Wright ---.-- 50 

Stainforth...-..-- W. Duffield ---- 70 S.S. 93 L. 

Thorn «-sceeeees Ditto .-.-«.+- «+ 65 


It thus appears, that returns 
have been sent from 105 congre- 
gations. That number does not, 
however, include all the Societies 
of Socinian principles, as the 
names of about 90 more are given, 
from which no returns were sent, 


so that to compute the total at the Unitarian persuasion. The re- 
200 congregations will be probably sults are as under : 
Congregations with above 10 hearers, and not roca 4 ++ +26 
itto Ditto 50 Ditto Ditto O-+++27 
Ditto Ditto 100 Ditto Ditto 180. +++19 
Ditto Ditto 150 Ditto Ditto 250.+--22 
Ditto Ditto 250 Ditto Ditto 500-++-K1 
Ditto Ditto 500 Ditto Ditto 1000---- 1 
Ditto Ditto 1000 Ditto Ditto 1200---- 1 


So that if I assume,—and I think, 
without deluding myself, I may,— 
that the above table supplies an 
average portion of the whole 
body, then there are 180 Unita- 
rian congregations that never ex- 
ceed 250 hearers, not more than 
20 that exceed 500, and about 4 
that sometimes approach toward 
1200 hearers, 

But it is evident, from the re- 
turns, that the attendance at these 
places varies greatly with circum- 
stances. Thus some return 150 to 
200 in the winter, and from 200 to 
300 in the summer. Others, in 
the morning 45, in the afternoon 
100. I have chosen, however, 
always to insert the larger number 
in the above table; and if, on tak- 
ing the highest figures, these con- 
gregations present so much the ap- 
pearance of skeleton regiments, just 
returned from scme pestilential sta- 











correct. From my knowledge of 
the places returned, and of those 
not enumerated, I see no reason 
why the preceding list should 
not be regarded as presenting a 
fair average of the number of 
hearers in all the congregations of 


tion, how truly death-like must 
their average congregations seem! 
It may be remarked, that though 
their numbers are, confessedly, 
small, they still live! True, but 
not by the support they derive 
from the public—the greater part 
of them are like those parasitical 
plants, which gather not their mois- 
ture from the earth, but vegetate 
by the nutriment they steal from A 
nobler and more ancient stocks. 
The endowments of Orthodox 
Dissenters are now employed, in a 
great majority of instances, to sup- 
port this heartless system, and 
where those are not sufficient to 
enable the Socinian teachers to re- 
tain their standing, the wealth of 
the pious dead is wickedly per- 
verted to eke out the dena of 
men who teach the people, in the 
place where these benefactors once 
worshipped, todeny that Saviour on 
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whom their most sacred hopes were 
rested. Let but a successful suit 
or two in Chancery detach them 
from these means of feeble vege- 
tation, and, like the grass upon 
the house tops, the hundred and 


eighty congregations, will soon 
wither away. 

What vis vite this party posses- 
ses of its own, will require distinct 
consideration in another paper 

Z. 





OPINIONS OF THE PURITANS AND NONCONFORMISTS ON THE 
“ MARRIAGE QUESTION.” 


No. 


To the Editors.—As it is now ge- 
nerally admitted that, sooner or 
Jater, the law which imposes the 
Marriage-service of the Church of 
England upon Dissenters must be 
altered, and as there is reason to 
believe that several petitions on 
the subject will be presented, even 
though a measure of relief may 
not be introduced, during the ap- 
proaching session of the new 
Parliament, it may be interesting to 
some of your readers to know what 
were the opinion and practice of 
our nonconformist, especially of 
our congregational forefathers, on 
this question. I therefore propose 
to send you a short series of papers, 
consist chiefly of extracts from his- 
torical collectanea. 

HIsToRIcus. 





The Brownists, who may be 
considered as forerunners of the 
Independents, held that marriage, 
being merely a civil contract, per- 
tained exclusively to the province 
and jurisdiction of the magistrate, 
and consequently that its celebra- 
tion formed no part of the office 
and business of Christian ministers, 
Mr. Brook, in his valuable Lives 
of the Puritans, has recorded se- 
veral testimonies of Brownist-Pu- 
ritans to this effect, of which, as 
the others have been mentioned 
elsewhere, I shall only insert one, 
that of one of the most learned and 
eminent of their writers (Francis 
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Johnson, A. M.) who, we are 
told, “did not account marriage 
an ecclesiastical service, or at all 
belonging to the ministerial func- 
tion.”—Vol. ii. p. 98. 

Mr. Peirce relates, that Mr. 
Snape, a Puritan minister at War- 
wick, was charged “ with hiring a 
lame old soldier to read the -Com- 
mon Prayer for him.” To this 
charge Mr. Peirce, who under- 
takes to vindicate his character 
from the imputations cast upon it, 
replies : 

‘* There is not the least mention 
made by our author’s voucher, of 
the soldier’s reading any part of 
the ordinary service of the Liturgy. 
He was ordered, indeed, to read 
the Office for Matrimony, but that 
was not to contemn it: but because 
Snape held ‘that duty to apper- 
tain no more to the minister’s office 
than to any other man.’” * 

In the course of years and the 
progress of events, this practice, 
which was probably at first regarded 
even by the Presbyterian- Puritans 
as a sacrilegious invasion of a branch 
of ministerial duty, was more exten- 
sively adopted, though the follow- 
ing extracts will show in how odi- 
ous a light it appeared to the eyes 
of a venerable London parish priest, 
I believe an Episcopalian. 

Mr. Ephraim Pagit, a zealous 





* Vind. Dissenters, p. 91. 
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champion of the church, published, 
in 1645,a tract, entitled ‘* Heresio- 
graphy, or a Description of the 
Hereticks and Sectaries sprang up 
in these latter Times,” which con- 
tains much curious information, 
though it is apparent that the wri- 
ter lent a too ready ear to slanderous 
reports, and viewed the tenets of 
those whom he denounces, through 
the discoloured and distorting me- 
dium of prejudice. 

Among other points in which he 
says ‘‘ the Brownists comply with 
the Anabaptists,” one is, ‘‘ They 
dislike marriages in churches,” and 
enumerating the points in which 
they criminate the Dutch and 
French Church, he specifies the 
following : “* They (viz. the latter,) 
celebrate marriage in the church,” 
and adds, “ Is not this a foul fault ? 
Is it not better to be married in 
the congregation, with prayers and 
God’s blessing pronounced upon 
them by the minister, than to be 
contracted privately and entered 
into a book, as men do horses in 
Smithfield ?” 

In describing the peculiar opi- 
nions and observances of the Inde- 
pendents, he thus writes : 

“Concerning the worship of 
God, and other heads of Divinity, 
whatsoever crotchets the Brownists 
have fallen into, the J ondents 
punctually follow the most and the 
worst of them. 

** For the marriage-blessing they 
applaud the Brownists’ doctrine ; 
they send it from the Church to 
the Town-house. The prime of the 
Independent’s ministers now in Lon- 
don, have been married by the ma- 
gistrate.” 

The period was not remote, when 
this practice of the Independents 
became the law of the land. In 
1653 an ordinance was passed in 
the legislative assembly, called in 
contempt, The little Parliament, 


and also Barebone’s Parliament, that 


marriages should take place before 
Justices of the Peace, who after 
the mutual covenant had been de- 
clared by a simple form of words 
there prescribed, should pronounce 
the parties lawfully married. What- 
ever exceptions may be justly taken 
to the constitutional authority of 
the convention by which it was 
enacted, Mr. Hallam has _pro- 
nounced the enactment itself “a 
very reasonable measure.” Paley 
speaking of it says, ‘‘ For what 
purpose this novelty was introduced, 
except to degrade the clergy, does 
not appear.”* <A more illustrious 
man took, however, a different view 
of the operation, if not of the de- 
sign, of this Act. Milton consi- 
dered it as rather effecting a rescue 
of the clergy from the degradation 
to which they were exposed by 
being required to officiate in a 
purely civil transaction, and in cir- 
cumstances which subjected them 
to the imputation of being actuated 
by mercenary motives, His re- 
marks are worthy of being inserted 
at length. 

“ As for marriages, that minis- 
ters should meddle with them, as 
not sanctified or legitimate without 
their celebration, I find no ground 
in Scripture, either of precept or 
example. Likeliest it is, (which 
our Selden hath well observed, 
1, 2. c. 28. Ux. Eb.) that in imita- 
tion of Heathen Priests, who were 
wont at nuptials to use many rites 
and ceremonies, and especially, 
judging it would be profitable, and 
the increase of their authority, not 
to be spectators only in business 
of such concernment to the life 
of man, they insinuated that mar- 
riage was not holy without their 
benediction, and for the better 
colour, made it a sacrament, being 
of itself a civil ordinance, a 
household contract, a thing indif- 





*Mor. Philos. 21st ed. Vol, i. p. 335, note. 
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ferent, and free to the whole race 
of mankind, not as religious, but 
as men: best, indeed, undertaken 
to religious ends, and as the 
Apostle saith, 1 Cor. vii. in the 
Lord; yet not, therefore, invalid 
or unholy, without a minister and 
his pretended necessary hallowing, 
more than any other act, enter- 
prize, or contract of civil life, 
which ought all to be done also 
in the Lord and to his glory: all 
which, no less than marriage, 
were, by the cunning of priests, 
heretofore as material to their pro- 
fit, transacted at the altar. Our 
divines deny it to be a sacrament, 
yet retained the celebration, till 
prudently a late Parliament re- 
covered the Civil Liberty of Mar- 
riage from their encroachment, and 
transferred the ratifying and regis- 
tering thereof from the canonical 
shop to the proper cognizance of 
civil magistrates.” * 

This law was carried into full 
operation, and, though the Regis- 
ters of the Commonwealth have 
been impeached, as irregularly and 
carelessly kept, the contrary would 
appear to have been the fact, if the 
formal and particular entries in 
the register of a parish in Essex, 
which has lately fallen under my 
observation, may be regarded as a 
specimen. In addition to these 
public entries, it was the custom 
to give certificates to the parties, 
the otiginal of one of which is in 
my possession, It is written on a 
slip of parchment, and the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

“* Middx. These are to certifie 
all whome it may concerne, that 





* Prose Works, Edit. fol. 1738. Vol i. 
p. 571. 
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Francis Barrell, Esq. and Anne 
Somner, singlewoman, both of the 
Parish of Andrew’s, Holborne, 
were married before mee, Tobias 
Lisle, Esq. one of y* Justices of 
y* Peace assigned for this County, 
having beene published three seve- 
rall Markett dayes, according to 
an Act of Parliament, intituled an 
Act for Marriages, Births, and 
Burialls, and in y* presence of 
these witnesses, Richard Somner 
and William Somner: in testimony 
whereof I have hereunto sett my 
hand and seale, this 10th day of 
October, 1655. 
“ Tosi. Lisie.” 

Whether the Independents, on 
the passing of the Act of Unifor- 
mity, complied with its requisitions, 
by conforming to the service pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer for the celebration of mar- 
riage, I am not able positively to 
state; but [ am inclined to think, 
thatthey generally, ifnot uniformly, 
did, and that if any other deno- 
mination of Dissenters shared the 
honour with the Friends, of nobly 
resisting this usurpation upon con- 
science, it was probably confined 
to the Baptist. 

The following passage from a tract 
by the famous Vavasor Powell, en- 
titled, ‘“‘ Common Prayer Book no 
Divine Service,” 2nd Edit. 4to. 
1661, p. 26, shows, however, 
that the Brownist opinion concern- 
ing marriage was then entertained 
by a Minister who possessed consi- 


- derable influence. “* Tying marriage 


to the minister, and so making it 
holy: which in itself is but civil and 
natural, and did belong rather to 
the civil magistrate than to the mi- 
nister to perform. Ruth, iv. 11, 12, 
13.” 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND THE DISSENTERS. 


“ It has been boldly said, that a church must be unwisely constituted, which excludes 
from its bosom men like Howe, Owen, Baxter, Calamy, Doddridge, Watts, Henry, Hall. 
Ought not the author of this remark to have perceived that it is utterly impossible, 
even in imagination, to frame a church, which should receive all these men into her 
communion * * * * that the fault was not in the church but in the minds of these 
Dissidents, who laid the main stress of religion on matters of doubtful disputation, and 
loved their own exclusive opinions better than peace and amity ?” 


Quarterly Review. December, 1832. 


(To the Editors.) 


THE above passage occurs in a 
long article on Church Reform. 
I crave permission to point out, 
in a very few lines, the gross ab- 
surdity of the argument. I am 
aware that it is by no means a 
novel argument; nor are those by 
which I shall attempt to refute it. 
But it is well to put your “ readers 
in remembrance. ” 

I do not now urge what I 
might fairly insist on, that a church 
has no right to dictate any terms 
of communion more strict than 
Christ himself has warranted ; that 
we may justly deny the insolent 
prerogative of decreeing ‘‘ rites 
and ceremonies,” and of enforc- 
ing their observance on all who 
would minister at her altars or 
enter within her pale. 

But I wave all this. I will, 
just for the sake of argument, 
admit, that a church may “ decree” 
her own terms of communion, and 
multiply her rites, observances, and 
ceremonies without end; mere- 
ly supposing, that as she pro- 
fesses to be a Christian church, 
she is anxious to fulfil the ends 
of that great Christian institution, 
and to embrace as much, and to 
exclude as little, of real Christi- 
anity as ible. Now we con- 
tend that a church constructed 
upon such principles, will reduce 
its terms of communion to as small 
a number as possible—will exact 
nothing frivolous or unimportant— 
will adhere as closely as she can 
to those cardinal truths which are 
almost universa!ly recognized, and 


which, whether denied by many 
or by few, are acknowledged to be 
of vital importance. In proportion 
as she does this, she may be pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘ wisely” constitut- 
ed. Has this been done in the 
Church of England ? Was there no- 
thing “frivolous,” ‘‘ vexatious,” or 
unnecessary demanded of the great 
patriarchs of Nonconformity ? 

It is in vain, therefore, of the 
Reviewer to urge that no church 
can be so framed as not to exclude 
some. This is true; but the ques- 
tion is, whether it is so constituted 
as to include all that might be in- 
cluded, without sacrificing funda- 
mental principles? while only a 
hundred individuals are shut out 
by demanding what is confessedly 
indifferent, the church that ex- 
cludes them is so far ‘* unwisely” 
constituted. 

This Reviewer seems to think it 
would have been quite as easy for 
the great men he leks to, to com- 
ply with the wishes of the church, 
as for the church to relax her 
senseless rigour; and that they, 
therefore, were at least as blame- 
able for not squeezing in through 
her half-opened portal, as the church 
was for not granting an easier ad- 
mission. But here is the fallacy ; 
that the church would have com- 
promised no principle by greater 
moderation, while sti. Hh on 
the part of the ‘‘ dissidents” would 
have been attended with a violation 
of conscience. The church never 
pretended that it would have been 
sinful in her not to multiply 
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needless terms of communion ; but 
it would have been sinful in the non- 
conformists to have complied, so 
long as they really retained their 
conscientious scruples. 

As to the dochinithde: that the 
great men, whose names are men- 
tioned in the above extract, ‘* laid 
the main stress of religion on mat- 
ters of doubtful disputation, and 
loved their own exclusive opinions 
better than peace and amity,” we 
may safely leave their writings to 
confute the foul and malignant ca- 
lumny. Nothing can be more 
completely wide of the truth. It 
was the church that laid ‘* such 
stress” on non-essentials. No one 
can read the writings of Howe, for 
instance, without feeling that his 
truly catholic spirit thought as little 
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of trifles as any man. Neverthe- 
less, he would not do what he be- 
lieved wrong, even in trifles; no— 
not even for the sake of preferment. 
A man may think some things of 
very little importance, as compared 
with others of far greater import- 
ance; but yet think it very well 
worth his while to consult his 
conscience about them. 

The simple question, then, is 
this,—How can that church be 
** wisely constituted” which en- 
joins submission to a number of 
non-essentials upon those who de- 
clare they cannot conscientiously 
comply, while she never pretends 
that there is the shadow of a ne- 
cessity for her insisting upon them? 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 0. 





POETRY. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 


See! darkly as the evening falls on the Red Sea’s stormy coast, 
Slow winding through the long defiles march Israel’s countless host; 
With weary steps they struggle on —in loose and wild array, 

For they’ve toil’d from early morning’s hour e’en till the fall of day. 


Before them floats the mystic cloud that led their thousands on ; 
Forth from the midst, athwart the night, its reser. shone ; 
It faded while the light of day still kept its course on high 


But trimmed again 


e wondrous lamp, when darkness spread the sky. 


What drives those weary loiterers on, that stayed but now to rest, 
With looks of terror cast behind with doubt and panic prest ? 

Ah !—forth from yonder misty hills, hard tracking on their way, 

Swift as the whirlwind, and as loud, sweeps Pharaoh’s proud array. 

On sounding wheels, with banners Raa Be wy trumpets rend the air, 


All Egypt’s chosen chivalry rides forth to 


ttle there. 


And how shall Israel’s trembling bands from danger turn them now? 
— Despair and terror echo back the empty question, ‘‘ How?” 

On either side, up,—-up to heaven the towering mountains rose, 

In front, the angry waters rolled, behind them rushed their foes. 


Oh! sign of ho 


1—the guardian-cloud (in this the hour of fear) 


That blazed on high before their van, now darkens in their rear. 


N.S. NO. 97. 
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More deep—more black towards Egypt’s hosts its horrid vapours rolled, 
And right in haughty Pharaoh's path shook out its ample fold. 

Yet on and on the monarch pressed his hosts in bannered pride, 
Swifter the “ madding” chariots rolled —more fierce the horsemen ride. 
Thus all night long between the hosts those vapours interpose, 

And baffled Egypt sought in vain her heaven-protected foes ; 

Fast as the rear of Israel’s ranks retreated from the field, 

The cloud of God spread over them its bright and burning shield 

While ever as its darker side receded from the view, 

With hotter haste, with madder rage, the hostile ranks pursue. 


Hark! terror triumphs over faith—‘‘ why hast thou brought us here ? 

Was there in Pharaoh’s cruel land no sword—no sepulchre ?” 

Thus murmured [srael’s thankless hosts as they gazed upon the flood; 

Caim and unmoved amidst their taunts their prophet leader stood. 

His thoughts glanced o’er the wondrous deeds which Israel's God had wrought, 
And still with hope, and still with faith, the same protection sought. 


Then down the rocky steeps he marched, his fainting hosts before, 
To where the sullen waters broke upon the sounding shore ; 

No means of flight — no hopes of aid can greet the wanderers there, 
As they looked athwart the foaming flood with anguish and despair, 
High on a rock which overhung the stormy element, 

His rod stretched out upon the waves, the prophet’s looks were bent. 
All night a mighty hurricane had passed from eastward by, 

And now, when sullen morning dawned, had swept the channel dry. 
Jehovah rode the foaming deep, and with a mighty rein 

Curbed back upon its haughty tracks, the proud and restive main. 


Then down into the ocean bed the leader urged them on, 
While on the dark and fearful path, the fiery column shone. 
The darkest caverns of the deep, lie open in its ray, 

The treasured mysteries of the deep are all exposed to day. 


’Tis done—the last of Israel’s race hath reached -the other side, 
And slow,—Jehovah’s cloudy car glides o’er the gleaming tide. 
To these all bright, to those all dark, it moves across the sea, 
Now tips the waves with fire, now spreads its pitchy canopy. 
The lurking waves on either side, with mist it curtains o’er, 
But leaves obscure the yawning path which Israel trod before. 


On—on with reckless haste they press’d, down to the ocean eaves, 

Till all the hosts of Pharaoh lay between the threat’ning waves, 

Then forth the God of Israel look’d from out his gloomy cloud, 

And “ troubled” Pharaoh’s fainting hosts but now so vain and proud ; 
Forth flashed the bolts that spake his wrath, above, beneath, around, 
While thunders pealed along the sky, and earthquakes shook the ground. 
Oft as the lightning rent the cloud, strange terrors it revealed ; 

There spectral forms and faces moved, and fiery chariots wheeled. 

Oft as the lightuing rent the cloud, its transient splencours show, 

Fierce as the signs that blazed above, as awful scenes below. 

Deep in the loose and treacherous sand, the toiling army lay, 

While shiver’d shields, and broken wheels, and banners strew’d the way. 
On either side, up, up towards heaven, from out the water’s bed 

The tott’ring piles of liquid rock huug threatening over head. 

Already on their reeling tops, the eager waters frown, 

Like warriors from the battlement of some beseiged town. 


*Tis done—the hand that tamed the flood hath let its fury go, 
Forth rushed with an exulting roar the monster on its foe. 


* * . * * p. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Consistency of the whole Scheme of 
Revelation with itself and with Human 
Reason. By Philip Nicholas Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. Rivington’s Theological 
Library, No. 2. 


No trade is so cheap as that of a 
mere objector. Any pert witling or 
unripe sciolist may embark in it, 
It requires neither a stock of know- 
ledge, nor a pre-eminence of en- 
dowment, to surround any subject 
with objections and doubts. 
Dulness and malignity may dis- 
cover or create more difficulties 
in an hour, than the most gifted 
advocate could remove in a sum- 
mer’s day. And what wonder? 
For imbecility and perverseness 
find their element, not in truth, 
or beauty, or goodness, but in 
disorder and obscurity. Imper- 
fection, as well as acuteness, of 
sight, may produce a perception 
of blemish. A child may effect a 
tangle in a few moments, which 
will require hours of patient labour 
to undo, 

Moreover, what subject has not 
its difficulties? The laws of na- 
ture have their inexplicable ano- 
malies, reason its obliquities, and 
the sun its spots. But must 
knowledge tarry till every irregu- 
larity is wt and every stum- 
bling-stone removed from its path? 
All reasoning, even upon the 
subjects of the purest science, 
proceeds upon a compromise with 
difficulties. Our understandings 
cannot take a single step, in any 
direction, till we have entered into 
a truce with our reason. Its pro- 
vince must be defined and re- 
stricted. Something must always 
be taken for granted, or we may 


‘to the purest wisdom. 


step back for ever on a still ante- 
cedent question. By such a pro- 
cedure our understandings, instead 
of advancing, would retrograde 
in a serpentine or self-involving 
circle, always narrowing within 
itself, till it was lost in a point of 
invisibility or nothingness. 
Thereis, no doubt, a fair and equi- 
table scepticism, which is consistent 
with a love of truth, and tributary 
But then 
it is modest and reasonable, and 
above all things labours for its 
own deliverance. Its strife is for 
coalescence and unity, not for 
opposition or disparagement. This 
is altogether the reverse of that 
incredulity which is blind, wilful, 
and prurient. The one species of 
scepticism, if so we must call it, 
delights to remove those natural 
obstruetions which it cannot but 
perceive ; the other rejoices to find 
difficulties and barriers in the for- 
ward march of mind, which it never 
helps nor wishes to remove. They 
always tread at antipodes to each 
other. The efforts of the one are di- 
rected to the increase of knowledge, 
of the other to its diminution, The 
ride of the one kind of doubting, 
is to purify and enhance know- 
ledge, of the other, to obscure 
and depreciate it. The doubter 
of the one class raises hostility to 
truth and fact out of difficulties 
which are merely of a negative 
character, and which result from 
human ignorance, or from the es- 
sential finiteness of human facul- 
ties. This is an unfair and irra- 
tional use of difficulties. It con- 
founds ignorance with knowledge, 
and estimates the unknown against 
F2 
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the known, as a countervailing 
weight put into the opposite scale. 
But the doubter of the other class 
considers difficulties in his way, 
not as direct invalidations of truth, 
but as mainly created by the cir- 
cumstances and position in which 
himself is placed, as very probably 
solvible by higher and more per- 
fect knowledge, and, in most cases, 
as supplying, in their gradual re- 
moval, a richer and more elabo- 
rate eviction of the truth. For no 
wise man would wish to charge 
the accidents of ignorance against 
the credit of knowledge. So far 
as the subject of human inquiry 
is finite, it is open to the most 
diligent and thorough scrutiny of 
the mind. Contemplation, when 
it is restricted to the created ard 
the limited, may produce know- 
ledge, but when it is transferred 
from the created to the creator, 
from the finite to the infinite, 
then it terminates in wonder, which 
is a confused and broken know- 
ledge; or in admiration, which is 
a dazzled knowledge. 

There is a law of the mental vi- 
sion, as well as of the corporeal, 
which directs us in what degrees of 
light to contract, and in what to di- 
late the perceptive power. If this 
law is disregarded, instead of sight 
we shall have blindness; and the 
fountain of light himself, to us, 
will be quenched. Clouds upon 
the sky for a relief to human eyes, 
as well as for the refreshment of 
vegetation, are among the wisest 
and best provisions of infinite wis- 
dom. ho would dare to deem 
these either deformities upon the 
fair face of nature, or blemishes 
to the purity and lustre of the sun ? 
Yet the obscurities of providence, 
the mysteries of the infinite, and 
the very accommodations which 
revelation has adopted to meet our 
weakness and ignorance, are turn- 
ed into impeachments of its per- 
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fection and divinity. Instead of 
judging, whether, upon the whole, 
revelation be consistent with itself, 
and with human reason, the most 
unfair and discreditable attempts 
have been made to turn the igno- 
rance in which it leaves us upon 
some points, into an objection 
against the knowledge it affords 
us upon others; and because it 
does not explain every thing, to 
deny that it explains any thing; 
or because doubts may be raised 
on some of its subjects, to infer that 
certainty can be obtained on none. 
This is a line of conduct that has 
been pursued in reference to no 
other subject, but revelation. And 
were it followed in any other 
branch of knowledge, those who 
have practised it would be the 
first to perceive and condemn its 
absurdity. 

Yet this dishonourable and 
mischievous sort of employment 
is chargeable upon nearly the 
whole school of deists and scep- 
tics. The result of all their in- 
quiries and labours has been the 
production and the re-production 
of objections, many of which were 
wholly built on false assumptions, 
others were just as applicable 
against the facts of natural reli- 
gion as against revealed religion, 
and the remainder were the fruits 
of the most arrogant presumption, 
proved too much, ane led directly 
to atheism. Had there been any 
validity in the ordinary objections 
of the deistical writers, deism it- 
self must have fallen along with 
Christianity ; the principles of mo- 
rals must have been supplanted, 
the eternity of the creation must 
have been established, and the 
absurdities of atheism must have 
become the popular creed. 

Happily, however, for the world, 
while some perverse and malignant 
intellects have bent the whole force 
of their genius to find out discre- 
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pancies between reason and reve- 
lation, and in revelation with 
itself, others have, with prodigious 
labour, tracked the objector 
through all his tortuosities, and 
in the most triumphant and satis- 
factory manner shown, not only 
that the objection was powerless, 
but that, in many cases, it served 
to bring to light a more elaborate 
and complicated proof of harmony 
between those very authorities, 
which it had laboured to place 
in hostility to each other. In this 
respect, the ingenuity and industry 
of objectors have most materially 
subserved the cause of the Chris- 
tian evidence; since they have 
given occasion for some of the 
most masterly displays of learning 
and reasoning of which any sub- 
ject has to boast. No thanks, 
indeed, are due to the class of per- 
sons whose objections have -met 
with such triumphant refutation. 
It has hence been made apparent, 
that most of the objections of 
infidelity lie on the surface, or 
near it, that they are gathered from 
the mere appearances of things, 
and are therefore essentially fitted 
to catch none but the ignorant 
or the ardent. 

The disentanglement, how- 
ever, may require a close in- 
vestigation, a full analysis, and 
a comprehensive survey. An ob- 
jection may arise out of one 
view of the subject, or one bear- 
ing of the fact; but the fact may 


have many bearings, and the sub-. 


ject many views, all which must 
be taken into account before a 
sound conclusion can be formed. 
Besides, when an objection may 
in a great measure be fair, and 
arise out of the very nature of the 
subject, its admission, as to any 
force against revelation, may re- 
quire its application to several 
other subjects, by which it is de- 
monstrated, that it is either an 
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unsuitable weapon for our hands, 
or that its exclusive use against 
revelation is unfair. 

But all this is much more diffi- 
cult, demands much deeper re- 
flection, and requires the exercise 
or far higher qualities than the 
discovery of the objection. It is 
greatly to the honour of Christi- 
anity that it is so. Its worth 
would never have been half appre- 
ciated if it had not been for ob- 
jections. The intrinsic proofs of 
its divinity, the minute, and all 
but endless ways in which it has 
been, and is still, tested, would 
never have been known but for 
opposition; just as the virtue of 
its principles would never have 
been seen, but for the affliction 
of its subjects, nor the dignity of 
the heroism it inspires, but for 
the spirit of persecution which it 
has encountered. 

It is ever to be borne in mind, 
that the evidence of revelation is 
a wide and complicated subject, 
having almost infinite bearings; 
and that the efforts of sceptics 
have always been directed to some 
single point of defence, so that 
objections which, against a parti- 
cular point of Christianity, might 
appear formidable, when balanced 
against the whole weight of evi- 
dence, become the small dust of 
the balance. The attempt, how- 
ever, to meet them all, is both 
——- and commendable, be- 
cause, after all their vaunted force, 
there is not one but may be com- 
pletely neutralized, if not even 
annihilated, and made to recoil 
upon the assailants. 

Bishop Butler set the example 
of neutralizing sceptical arguments, 
by showing that the establishment 
of Christianity required no other 
arguments than such as were in 
common use among its assailants, 
and that the defenders of natural 
religion could never consistently 
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turn their weapons against reve- 
lation. Dr. Shuttleworth has pur- 
sued another line of argument, 
still more directly conclusive, by 
showing that all the discoveries of 
revelation are consistent with the 
state of human reason, with its 
whole procedure and attainments, 
and with the particulars of indi- 
vidual consciousness, while those 
discoveries possess among them-~ 
selves the most entire coherence 
and consistency. The argument 
is conducted throughout with un- 
questionable fairness, admirable 
clearness, and consummate ability. 
We must, however, now afford our 
readers an opportunity of judging 
both of the contents of the volume 
and the style of execution. The 
work consists of twenty-eight chap- 
ters. The principal subjects of 
which are as follows. Several in- 
troductory chapters on the neces- 
sity of Revelation—prejudices 
against it—difficulties common to 
revealed and natural religion— 
difficulties peculiar to revelation— 
necessity for a written revelation. 
Then we come directly to the con- 
tents of revelation—on the Mo- 
saic history of the creation—the 
longevity of the antediluvian ge- 
nerations—the fall—the deluge 
and confusion of tongues—of the 
internal probability of the Saperved 
revelation of the divine will, con- 
tained in the Jewish Scriptures, 
and of the moral tendency of that 
revelation—of the moral tendency 
of the Levitical institutions—of the 
miraculous incidents recorded by 
Moses—of the internal evidence 
of the authenticity of the books 
of the Old Testament—evidence 
to the authenticity of the Levitical 
institations in the present state of 
the Jews—on the tendency of the 
prophetical books of the Old Tes- 
tament—consistency between the 
covenant of Moses and that of 
Christ, particuiarly in relation to 


atonement—on the divinity of 
Christ—saactification by the Holy 
Spirit—practical tendency of the 
morality of the gospel and of the 
extraordinary gift of the Spirit— 
the Divinity of the Holy Spirit— 
the Trinity—practical tendency of 
Faith—ecclesiastical authority and 
ordinances—miracles of the New 
Testament—the evidence of the 
truth of revelation, afforded by the 
low condition in life, the absence 
of literary acquirements, and the 
ieupomsibility of confederacy in 
its respective promulgators—con- 
clusion. 

It will be seen by this brief 
summary, that the range of sub- 
jects is both wide and varied, and 
that for a six shilling volume, 
there can be no lack of matter. 
The following citation is calcu- 
lated to show the unfairness which 
is often practised, in pressing diffi- 
culties upon Christianity which do 
not belong to it, and for which it 
is in no sense answerable. 


*¢ Christianity, then, may be contem- 
plated in two distinct points of view, both 
of them in their respective sense equally 
correct. It may be considered as a whole 
and entire system of theology, having na- 
tural theology for its basis, and revelation 
for its crown and capital; or it may be 
viewed in the light of a corrective of the 
apparent anomalies, and as explanatory 
of the many difficulties, which pees 
every, the most rational theory of belief, 
in the absence of a distinct revelation. 
According to the former mode of seeing 
it, natural religion will seem to be con- 
eurrent with it, and to constitute an in- 

al portion of it; whilst, according to 
the latter, it will in some measure be 
to it. This distinction, we 
repeat, has not been sufficiently re- 
marked by those persons who have as- 
sailed the doctrines of the Gospel. Pro- 
fessing themselves to be sincere Theists, 
they have still directed their assault so 
oe and indiscriminately as to cut 
away from under their own feet the ve 
support upon which they have taken the 
stand hat religion, including under 
that term the essential doctrine of an all- 
wise and all-benevolent Ruler of the 
universe, and of the soul’s immortality, is 
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natural to cultivated and civilized man, 
they assert no less confidently than our- 
selves. But though it is easy to make 
this admission, and to fancy that we cor- 
dially assent to it, it is by no means easy 
to anticipate all the remote and perplex- 
ing inferences which, if traced systema- 
tically, step by step, necessarily result 
from it. Those two main principles once 
granted, almost every difficulty, which 
has been invidiously alleged as specially 
impugning the theory of the Gospel, 
immediately assails the consistent Deist 
in the very commencement of hisenquiry. 
The beautiful mechanism of the universe 
evidently announces the existence of an 
intelligent and benevolent Author. Yet 
whence did that Almighty Author derive 
his own eternal existence? Until the 
rational Theist can see his way through 
this primary difficulty, it is in vain that 
he argues against the assumed improba- 
bility of those facts superadded by reve- 
lation to the no less inexplicable religion 
of nature. Suppose this great riddle 
once satisfactorily solved ; another equall 
rplexing immediately presents itself. 
e who is confessedly the great Cause, 
and Author of all things, woald appear 
to be necessarily impassive in his nature ; 
since it seems impossible to sup that 
any created object can be endued with 
such qualities as to react forcibly, and by 
external agency, upon the volition of its 
own Creator. Yet once admit this seem- 
ingly obvious conclusion, and all those 
very moral attributes of the Deity, which 
entitle Him to our love and reverence, 
and which the Theist professes to assert 
as pertinaciously as the Christian, fall im- 
mediately to the ground. An impassive 
and imperturbable Supreme Being would, 
in reality, differ little from the nominal 
deity of Epicurus. An universe might, 
according to such an oo. exist, 
(provided, indeed, that the very supposi- 
des of a creation emanating from a 
Creator thus isolated from external ob- 
jects, does not involve a contradiction) 
t the Almighty mind could not, in such 
a case, imagined to exercise any 
moral, and scarcely any physical, —_ 
intendence over it Such a Being might 
be presumed to be necessarily occupied 
solely in the contemplation of his own in- 
finite perfections, and to be incapable of 
all sympathy with us and our concerns. 
Yet the doctrine of a Creator, thus indif- 
ferent to the welfare of his creatures, is 
too monstrous to meet with the patro- 
nage of any reasonable one How 
then does he make his way through this 
seemingly inexplicable difficulty?) Merely 
by the faet that, whilst his metaphysical 
theoxies suggest one thing, his own moral 
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sense, and all his better and sublimer 
feelings, inculcate the directly opposite 
conclusion. 

“The sceptic, in the next place, amidst 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, 
because without that admission, under 
the present unequal distribution of 
wordly prosperity, religion itself were aa 
empty name. Yet press him with the 
consequences of this assertion, ask him if 
the souls of the virtuous and the wicked 
are alike immortal, what must be the 
distinction between their respective allot- 
ments in a future state of existence ? and 
he shelters himself under the general 
plea of ignorance ; in other words, he 
shrinks from following the enquiry into 
all its consequences, which, if so pursued, 
would necessarily lead him to some con- 
clusion not very remote from that which 
he charges as a foremost blemish upon 
the Gospel 

* Again, the existence of evil in all its 
forms, whether moral, physical or in- 
tellectual, is an enigma which every 
Theist is bound to reconcile with his own 
self-styled rational views of religion, or 
to confess that the difficulties accom- 

nying any peculiar modification of be- 
ief do not necessarily afford a ground for 
rejecting the evidences apon which it 
may chance to be built. Whence ori- 
ginates the acknowledged inequality in 
the dispensation of the good and evil 
things of this life? Why did an almighty 
and all-benevolent Being (for such a 
Deity he professes to acknowledge ) check 
the operations of his goodness, and deal 
out happiness in such scanty, pain and 
= ag in such ample proportions ? 
Why was the human miad endowed with 
such gigantic powersof apprehension, such 
high and indetinite aspirations, whilst the 
circumstances in which it is placed are 
ra to 0 a ane waste of —- 

yed faculties, to suggest little 
more than abortive schemes for the 
attainment of what would seem imagi- 


nary og 

“What again, does natural religion 
teach as a solution of that inextricable 
mystery, the compatibility of free will 
with the operation of external motives, 
and of God’s foreknowledge, the inetlec- 
mene me of which rs up- 
merite uy upon C as 
though the dithcolty had originated from 
that souree, or that the denial of revela- 
tion would contribute any thing towards 
its removal ? 

** The rationalist may, indeed, shut his 
evee = choose og to savy te fond 
otherwise occupy thonghts, and may 
really be not aware of the darkness in- 
velved in the foregoing questions, but 
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most certainly that darkness is as old as 
philosophy itself.”—pp. 23—27. 


It is difficult to select portions 
of the work sufficiently concise for 
our pages, and yet sufficiently 
complete for the purpose of spe- 
cimen. On the subject of the har- 
mony between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, relative to atonement, we 
think our readers would like to 
hear Dr. Shuttleworth. It is a 
part of his subject which he has 
treated with considerable ability. 


**The Mosaic institutions had confes- 
sedly two great ostensible purposes in 
view. Its first and most prominent ob- 
ject was, undoubtedly, the incalcation of 
holiness,—understanding by that expres- 
sion, man’s religious submission to the 
Almighty and his social morality in the 
intercourse with his fellow-creatures. 
On these points the Divine legislator 
addresses himself with that impressive 
es and awful P pom of idea 
which might be expected on such a sub- 
ject, from so august a quarter. But to ap- 
— our duty, is one thing, to per- 

‘orm it, duly and adequately, is another. 
God may instruct us; and in such a case 
the lesson will, assuredly, be worthy of 
its author: but will man always there- 
pew obey? This is the a, viel 

t on which every theory of reli- 
— with the exception of that of the 

jospel is found deficient. It is, in a 
practical sense at least, necessary that 
offences should come. What, then, is to be 
the consequence when wretched human 
nature is the offender, and the august 
Maker of the universe the Judge? 
With reference, then, to this most per- 
plexing question, the Levitical ritual has 
a second object, scarcely less elaborately 
provided for than the first, namely, a 
system of sacrificial and oblatory expia- 

, professedly intended for the re- 
moval of the spiritual consequences of 
offences springing from the natural cor- 
ruptness and waywardness of the human 
heart. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that this part of the Divine law 
entirely failed of its effect, plainly and 
simply because, from its inherent worth- 
lessness, it was incompetent to accom- 
plish it. It possessed merely the second- 
ary value of a type, and not the primary 
and inherent officae y of an antitype. 


* It is not possible,’ says the author of the 
tle to the Hebrews, ‘ that the blood 
bulls and of goats should take away 
sins.” The same language had been pre- 


viously held by all the later inspired pen- 
men of the old covenant. And yet, with 
the exception of this figurative depre- 
catory rite, what had human infirmity to 
offer as the requisite propitiation? God 
seems on this occasion, purposely to have 
called forth, and to have given a momen- 
tary sanction to, the utmost of man’s 
limited means of reconciliation, in order 
that he might more forcibly inculcate 
the humiliating lesson of its inefficiency, 
and, by a natural train of thought, even- 
tually lead his mind onward to some 
more satisfactory process of expiation. 
What, then, the law of Moses manifestly, 
because confessedly, aimed at withont 
success, we may be perfectly certain that 
it was the foremost object of the Chris- 
tian dispensation to achieve. It is to 
THE ATONEMENT OF CurisT, therefore, 
(that mysterious doctrine so much ridi- 
culed by the professed Infidel, and so 
insidiously impugned by the semi-Chris- 
tian, that stumbling-block to the timid 
rationalist of modern times, as it was to 
the Jew and to the Gentile of old,) that 
we’ must look for the one main and pro- 
minent idea which is to give consistency 
from first to last, to the whole series of 
revelation. Without this connecting link, 
this harmonious consummation of a long 
tissue of preparatory contrivances, Juda- 
ism and Christianity must have been con- 
sidered rather as rival systems, each lay- 
ing claim to the same miraculoussanctions, 
and contesting with one another for the 
supremacy, than as graduated stages in 
one vast and comprehensive purpose. 
Even in this advanced period of the 
world, the purged and scaled eye of the 
enlightened Christian moralist can find 
little to amend in the didactic portions 
of the Mosaic writings, and, considerin 
them solely in this point of view, w 

be disposed to place them, side by side, 
with the moral precepts of the Gospel, as 
concurrent oracles of the Divine will, 
both of them, respectively, having a 
claim to his obedience. But once admit 
the one pre-eminent and momentous 
truth, here alluded to, as the prominent 
aim of both the former and the latter 
dispensations, and immediately all the 
respective portions of both covenants fall, 
as it were of their own accord, each into 
its proper relative position, and without 
derogating from the wisdom of purpose 
displayed in either, contribute to the 
symmetry of the whole design. On the 
other hand, deny the justice of the in- 
ference, and from that moment it is 
impossible for us to surmise what was 
that peculiar characteristic of the Gos. 
pel scheme which the spirit of > 
prophecy so eagerly anticipated, 
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which, in the fulness of time, was so 
triumphantly announced to mankind, 
* Your father, Abraham,’ said our blessed 
Saviour, ‘ rejoiced to see my day; and 
he saw it, and was glad.’ What was it, 
the anticipated sight of which, through a 
long vista of nearly two thousand years, 
caused that holy person thus to rejoice? 
The communication of a mere law of per- 
fect morality, for the amendment of 
human manners? If so, he might have 
exulted in the anticipation of the coming 
of his descendant Moses almost as justly 
as in that of the more remote Jesus. 
Was it the revelation of the great doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality? Setting 
aside the conuexion between the esta- 
blishment of this doctrine and of Christ’s 
expiatory sacrifice for sin, there seems to 
be no assignable reason why this impor- 
tant truth should not have been directly 
communicated by revelation to Abraham 
himself: and still less can we see why it 
should not have been inserted among the 
acknowledged sanctions of the Mosaic 
law. If, then, it was withheld from the 

tior dispensations, whilst it formed an 
integral constituent of the latter covenant 
of the Gospel, the reason must have been 
because the Gospel contains what the 
ritual law does not contain. But what 
was the distinguishing feature of the 
Christian Scheme must be admitted also 
to have been its foremost purpose. The 
mysterious propitiation of Christ evidently 
constitutes the former; we therefore 
reasonably conclude it to have been the 
latter.” — pp. 221— 225. 


The general bearing of this ar- 
gument is excellent, and it is well 
and forcibly put; but we think 
the learned author incautious in 
stating that “the divine law en- 
tirely failed of its effect, plainly 
and simply because, from its inhe- 
rent worthlessness, it was incom- 
petent to accomplish it.” We 
suspect he had an indistinct recol- 
lection of Heb. vii. 18,19, but his 
phraseology oversteps that of the 
Apostle; we are, however, quite 
satisfied by the strain of reason- 
ing that follows, as well as b 
the whole tenor of Dr. Shuttle- 
worth’s performance, that nothing 
could be further from his intention, 
than any undue depreciation of 
the Mosaic law. The whole eco- 
nomy had mainly a typical, and 

N.S, No. 97. 
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therein a prophetical character, 
which is not sufficiently regarded 
when it is merely alleged to be 
typical, As a system of compli- 
cated ty pes, it becomes a more spe- 
cific, more minute, and more 
elaborate prophecy of the gospel 
realities, a sort of map antici- 
pative of a country, then and to 
them, undiscovered, but to us ve- 
tified by the most exact agreement 
and harmony. We are quite sa- 
tisfied that such are Dr. S.’s views, 
but we think he is chargeable 
with inconsistency and a want of 
caution, in representing the law of 
Moses as having entirely failed, as 
being inherently worthless, and as 
aiming without success at some- 
thing. We have no idea of the 
law having failed at all. What 
God aimed at by it was fully ac- 
complished. We are quite aware 
that St. Paul uses strong language 
when elevating the gospel above 
the law, but we are not aware 
that Dr. S,’s language can be vin- 
dicated by an appeal to any thing 
that Paul has written. Should 
our humble labours meet the eye 
of Dr. S., we should hope he will 
re-consider the offensive terms, 
and, if possible, remove all fair 
objection, by qualifying or alter- 
ing them. 

And now that we are writing in 
our proper character as critics, he 
must allow us to take a little further 
liberty. He has devoted a short 
chapter to Ecclesiastical Authority 


-and Ordinances, only about ten 


pages, very modest, and exceed- 
ingly mild we confess it is, bat 
at the same time very inefficient, 
and quite out of place. It need- 
lessly encumbers a work otherwise 
of exquisite beauty and strength. 
The chapter is too brief and su- 
perficial to merit insertion in the 
midst of so much that is excellent. 
We can scarcely imagine how it 
crept in. The ovine evidently 
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feels that he treads on question- 
able ground, and therefore he 
turns it to very little account, but 
hurries over it as fast and as 
lightly as possible, and if he will 
take ouradvice, he will, in a future 
edition, either say nothing or say 
more upon that point. In the lat- 
ter case we would join issue with 
him. 

We regret that we have had to 
say a single word of a querulous 
kind, and we hope it will be un- 
derstood, that we entertain the 
highest admiration of the work, 
and readily confess that a debt of 
gratitude is due to Dr. S. from 
the whole Christian community. 
It is a work worthy of taking a 
place beside the most elaborate 
productions in defence of Chris- 
tianity, and though it is neither so 

ofound nor so comprehensive as 
Butler, nor likely to be so popular 
as Paley, it will, we deem, be 
quite as useful as either of them, 
and, we should hope, as imperish- 
able. We give it our most cor- 
dial and earnest recommendation. 
No minister of religion, or candi- 
date for the sacred office, should 
forego for a single hour longer 
than is necessary, the perusal of 
a work, which we can confidently 
pronounce to be among the very 
first specimens of learning and 
acuteness which our age has pro- 


duced. 





The History and Topography of the United 
States. Edited by John Howard Hin- 
ton, A.M., assisted by several Literary 
Gentlemen in America and England; 
illustrated with a Seriesof Views, drawn 
on the , and engraved on steel, ex- 
pressly for this Work London: Jen- 

and Chaplin, and J. H, Hamil- 
ton. 1830. 2 vols. 4to. | 


Mra. Hinton and bis literary 
colleagues deserve the highest 
credit for the manner in which 
they have achieved their arduous 


task. Such a work has long been 
needed. Correct information in 
reference to America could be ob- 
tained ouly by a toilsome collation 
of the jarring accounts scattered 
through a host of desuitory and 
rambling books of tours and tra- 
vels. There the reader is oblig- 
ed, with immense labour and a 
melancholy waste of time, to pick 
out bis facts one by one, and in 
mere fragments. The information 
required was no where “to be 
found in a digested and systematic 
form. And, if this be the case 
in reference to those matters in 
which party spirit had little room 
to operate—where, indeed, it 
would, at first sight, appear that 
it could not operate—how much 
more of confusion and contradic- 
tion is to be expected in all mat- 
ters touching the history, and 
political ee commercial condi- 
tion of that great country—themes 
on which party spirit loves to ex- 
haust its malice and its rancour, 
and where the waut of systematic 
information is the least evil the 
student has to contend with, Pro 
perly, however, nothing in Ame- 
rica has been exempted from the 
influence of this baneful spirit, 
Every thing connected with that 
country has been viewed through 
the medium of national prejudices 
and antipathies. The very sce- 
nery of America,—her natural 
wealth,—her fertility and beauty, 
as set beside those of other coun- 
tries, have rarely failed to give 
birth to invidious and hateful com- 
parisons, and according to the 
mood in which the writer regards 
them, to become the subject of ex- 
travagant admiration, or malignant 
and elaborate disparagement. And 
this has been carried to such an 
extent as to render it next to im- 
possible to obtain accurate infor. 
mation on America, 

And, alas! this hateful—this 
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extravagant jealousy, parent of 
myriads of lies and slanders on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has 
been displayed chiefly by the two 
nations, who are more nearly al- 
lied to each other than any other 
two nations under heaven. Surely 
the ties of the same ancestry, the 
same blood, the same language, 
the same customs, the same law, 
the same literature, cry shame on 
the systematic abuse they have 
poured on one another, and the 
malignity with which each has 
sought to detract from the merit 
and to injure the fair fame of his 
rival, 

We sincerely hope that these 
dark days are over, and that a 
new race of writers on American 
subjects, in both the old and new 
worlds, is rising up, who will 
cherish a better feeling between 
the two nations, and cease to 
pander to passions so malignant 
and so wicked, nay, absolutely 
fratricidal. ‘* We ought to love 
as brethren.” Washington Irving, 
who has done equal credit to that 
land that gave him birth, and the 
land in which he has lived so long 
as hardly to be considered an 
alien, was one of the first who 
set the example of a nobler pa- 
triotism and a lovelier spirit. 

The work before us is one 
which, from its voluminous and 
expensive character, cannot be 
circulated so widely as could be 
wished, It will seldom be seen, 
perhaps, but in the libraries of the 
wealthy; still, where it is read, 
it cannot but exert a most favour- 
able influence on the subject of 
America, both in the bosom of the 
Englishman and the American; 
the Englishman will see that a 
country which, though peopled 
and civilized only yesterday, cav 
crowd two quarto volumes with 
most interesting accounts of its 
history, progress, government, to- 
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pography and statistics, is a coun- 
try not to be despised; while the 
American will feel, that amidst all 
the slander and abuse with which 
the English press has teemed, 
there are still some among our 
countrymen who think America 
worthy of most attentive study 
and most ample illustration. 

The topography of a country 
scarcely a century old would ge- 
nerally be a most meagre and pro- 
fitless subject; but not so in this 
case. It is true, that America 
wants that charm which antiquity 
sheds over the history of European 
nations; those classical associa- 
tions which render the soil of the 
old world so precious and so full 
of interest; those monuments of 
ancient art and of ancient power, 
which link us with far distant 
ages: the very localities which 
are associated with the hisiory of 
her rising greatness, and the strug- 
gles for her liberty, are still des- 
titute of that magical softuess, 
which time alone can shed; still 
she has more than enough in other 
ways, to impart, even to her sce- 
nery, the profoundest interest. 
Nature has made up for all de- 
ficiencies; historic associations 
are few, but the wonders and 
glories of creation exist there in 
magnificence altogether unrivalled. 
An imagination possessing only 
an ordinary seasibility to the sub- 
lime will feel, that it may search 
in vain in the records of antiquity 
for any thing that can pealbias 
wore grand and lofty emotions 
than the coutemplativa of the won- 
derful scenery of that vast con- 
tinent—all enhanced by associa. 
tron with that loneliness and soli- 
tude and savage majesty which 
have for so many ages reigned 
over her mighty rivers, (strewed 
with the folage of a thousand 
autumns,) and her iaterminable and 
trackless forests, 
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The volumes before us contain 
ample information in reference 
to every subject which can be in- 
teresting to a student of American 
history. Its geology, its geo- 
graphy, its natural history, its 
scenery, its traditions, its discovery 
and colonization, the early wars 
of the colonists with the aborigines 
and with one another, the whole 
of the eventful struggle for inde- 
pendence, its government and in- 
stitutions, its statistics and its re- 
sources—all these are fully in- 
vestigated. 

An elaborate analysis of its 
merits, such as it deserves and de- 
mands, is, of course, incompatible 
with our limits. Extracts so co- 
pious and so varied as to give an 
adequate idea of the manner in 
which the several parts are ma- 
naged, are out of the question. 
We shall content ourselves, there- 
fore, with giving the outline of 
its voluminous and deeply inte- 
resting contents, and shall feel 
truly glad if the bill of fare we 
shail present shall provoke the 
appetite of our readers for some- 
thing more. ‘The first volume con- 
tains the history of America ge- 
nerally, and of its states separate- 
ly ; the second, its geography, na- 
tural history, and statistics, &c. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


“ Book I. Discovery and colonization of 
North America. Chapter 1. From the 
discoveries of the Cabots to the settle- 
ment of Virginia; Chapter 2. History of 
Virginia, from the settlement to the 
French war of 1756; Chapter 3. Massa- 
chusetts; Chapter 4. New Hampshire 
and Maine; Chapter 5. Connecticut; 
Chapter 6. Rhode Island; Chapter 7. 
New York; Chapter 8. New Jersey ; 
Chapter 9. Pennsylvania and Delaware ; 
Chapter 10, Maryland; Chapter 11, 
North and South Carolina; Chapter 12. 


Georgia 

* Book IT. History of the American 
Colonies from the commencement of the 
French war to the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Chapter 1. French and In- 
dian wars, A.v. 1756 1763 ; Chapter 2. 





The Revolution. From the motion for 
Writs of Assistance to the Repeal of the 
Stamp Act; Chapter 3. The Revolution. 
From the Repeal of the Stamp Act to 
the passing the Bill for closing the Port 
of Boston; Chapter 4. The Revolution. 
From the Boston Port Bill to the decla- 
ration of Independence. 

“ Book III. From the declaration of 
Independence to the fiftieth year of 
the Republic. Chapter 1. From the 
campaign of 1776 to that of 1779 ; Chap- 
ter 2. From the campaign of 1780 to the 
termination of the war of the Revolution ; 
Chapter 3. Washington’s administration ; 
Chapter 4. The administrations of John 
Adams and Jefferson; Chapter 5. Ad- 
ministrations of Mr. Madison ; Chapter 6. 
Administration of James Monroe, and 
part of that of John Quincy Adams. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, II. 

‘** Book I. Physical geography. Chap- 
ter 1. General outline, mountains, rivers, 
&c ; Chapter 2. Climate, soil, &c. 

“ Book II. Natural history. Chap- 
ter 1. Geology; Chapter 2. Mineralogy ; 
Chapter 3. Botauy; Chapter 4. Zoology. 

* Book III. Statistics. Chapter 1. 
Agriculture; Chapter 2. Manufactures ; 
Chapter 3. Commerce and navigation ; 
Chapter 4. Finances, revenue, expendi- 
ture, debt; Chapter 5. Population. 

** Book IV. State of society, Chap- 
ter 1. Political institutions and jurispru- 
dence; Chapter 2. Religion ; Chapter 3. 
Literature, arts, manners; Chapter 4. 
Indians, negroes. 

“Book V. Topography. Chapter 1. 
New England. New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut; Chapter 2. New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania; Chapter 9. Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri; Chapter 4. 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee ; Chapter 5. South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana ; 
Chapter 6. The territories, Arkansas, 
Florida, Michigan, Chippewayan Desert, 
Oregon.” 


Of the general execution of the 
work, we can only say, that the 
spirit which pervades the book is 
of an enlarged and philosophical 
character; that the style is per- 
spicuous and manly; often distin- 
guished by a considerable graphic 
power; and not unfrequently pre- 
senting still higher and lohier 
merits, The chapters on the sta- 
tistics of the Republic, not only 
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attest the most extensive and in- 
defatigable research; but great 
judgment in the selection and 
arrangement of the materials. The 
illustrations, consisting of maps 
(on a noble scale), and plates 
(executed in the best style), are 
worthy companions of the letter- 
press. In short, no time, labour, 
expense, or talent has been spared ; 
and the result is a first-rate book 
on the “* History and Topography 
of America.” 

We subjoin the following pleas- 
ing extracts from the preface. 


*¢ As with almost all important subjects, 
so with the history and topography of 
the American union,—it is impossible, in 
writing on it, to give universal satisfac- 
tion, or even to avoid grave, if not des- 
perate offence. On this subject, parti- 
cularly in England, there exist two very 
strong antagonist opinions. By some the 
United States are highly eulogized; b 
others they are eagerly depreciated. ft 
is probable we shall give satisfaction to 
neither of these parties. If we are far 
from the humour of sweeping contempt, 
neither can we concur in indiscriminate 
praise. We confess, however, that we 
think by far the greater error to be com- 
mitted those whose estimate of the 
republic is low; an error which is the 
more to be regretted, because it tends to 
sanction and augment a feeling of acri- 
monious unkindness, already too deeply 
cherished on this side of the Atlantic, 
and too promptly returned from the 
other. We are aware that the circum- 
stances in which this last of the nations 
came to the birth, and the republican 
character of its institutions, are adapted 
te produce soreness in the minds of a 
large portion of influential persons among 
us, and large allowance might be made 


on this ground for the generation more . 


immediately affected; but ought it not 
to be enough that our fathers have fought 
this battle, without the strife being 
bequeathed, as an heirloom, to their 
children? It is true wisdom to suffer 
antipathies to die with the generation 
which has fostered them. Surely the 
time is now come, when any Englishman 
may do justice to what in transatlantic 
England is worthy of esteem, and take 
no notice of her faults, but, as a brother 
or as a parent, to stimulate and aid the 
noble effort of correcting them. We 
believe that the bulk of Englishmen 
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would speedily do so, were it not for the 
noxious influence of one part of the 
periodical press, which has made re- 
peated efforts to excite or to perpetuate 
feelings of antipathy between two na- 
tions, whose only rivalry ought to be in 
the knowledge and practice of those 
principles of moral and political science, 
which are adapted to promote both the 
happiness of individual states, and the 
welfare of mankind at large. Whatever 
weight these volumes may have, it is 
thrown decidedly, though not without 
discrimination, into the favourable scale ; 
and if the course we have adopted 
should bring upon us, from any quarter, 
a bitter hostility, we shall have the con- 
solation of knowing that it is not for our 
own sakes, but for that of our principles, 
—and for these we shall be content to 
bear it. 

“* To give a justand impartial view of 
the rise, progress; and establishment of 
the republic of the United States, has 
been the aim of the following volumes ; 
an aim which the editor hopes has been, 
in a good measure at least, successfully 

ursued. If they shall be instrumental 
in dispelling from amongst us the igno- 
rance of that fine country which has to 
a considerable extent prevailed ;—if they 
shall be successful in removing the pre- 
judice which has existed in the minds 
of not a few;--if they shall in any de- 
gree convert contempt into respect, and 
antipathy into esteem, he and his com- 
panions will rejoice in having conferred 
a benefit alike on those whom they have 
undeceived, and on the states, whose 
origin, progress, and prospects, have been 
the subject of so much misconception or 
misrepresentation. 

“Should the work which is now 
ushered into the world be favourably 
received in the United States, the editor 
trusts that it will not disappoint any 
reasonable expectation. If Americans 
find that we have not written with the 
enamoured fondness which characterizes 
many productions of their native press, 
nor in any other respect ministered to 
their vanity, they will find also, it is 
hoped, that a full measure of justice is 
rendered to their excellencies, and a 
candid construction put on what cannot 
be approved. This view of their country 
and institutions, more complete and more 
comprehensive than any yet constructed, 
we present to them with a cheerful con- 
fidence, because we are conscious that 
we have written in a spirit of cordial 
kindness and esteem. Not to have 
aimed at their benefit, would have been 
equally an injustice to them, and a dis- 
honour to ourselves; and grievous would 
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be the day for America—we are confi- 
dent it will never arrive—when compla- 
cency in advantages possessed should 
slacken the pursuit of national and in- 
dividual improvement. 

‘It is not, however, either for Eng- 
land, or for America, that these volumes 
have been prepared. They have been 
written for all nations, and for every age. 
To mankind at large the subject of them 
is interesting; and the editor and his 
fellow-labourers will be most especially 
thankful, if they have been enabled so 
far to surmount contracting and local 
influences, as to form views, and to im- 
bibe a spirit, adapted to advance the im- 
provement of the world.”--Pref. pp. vi. 
—viii. 


On Sanctification: a Treatise, by Henry 
Heap. 12mo. pp. 118. Hamilton and 
‘0. 


The Everlasting Gospel: being the sub- 
stance of a Sermon preached at the re. 
opening of Bury Street Chapel. With 
a Concise History of the Church and 
Congregation, &c. 4th edition. 12mo. 
pp. 70. Hamilton and Co. 

Our readers who are acquainted 

with the position which the various 

ministers of the dissenting com- 
munity in this Metropolis occupy, 
are aware that the author of these 
cog ast during the ten years of 
is ministerial labours in London, 

has abstained from public inter- 
course with the great majority of 
his brethren in the ministry, and 
has withheld his active co-opera- 
tion from those schemes of domestic 
and foreign missionary enterprise 
by which alone the Gospel can be 
preached to all nations. Added to 
these facts, Mr. Heap’s few mi- 
nisterial associates have belonged 
to a class that has been generally 
suspected of doctrinal Antino- 
mianism ; and the natural effect of 
these combined circumstances has 
been that his own labours have 
been regarded with suspicion. 

On this account, we feel it to 
be an act of justice to Mr. Heap, 
to his own charge, and the re- 
ligious public, to give our opinion 
of the works before us, which we 
hope will go far to convince our 
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readers of the sounduess and sanc- 
tity of his theological opinions, 

The subject of the first pamphlet 
forms an admirable touchstone of 
the theological purity of those who 
attempt to discuss it; and we 
frankly own, that we have been 
greatly satisfied by the perusal of 
Mr. Heap’s views upon it, which, 
we think supply a powerful anti- 
dote to the fascinating influence of 
Antinomian and semi-Antinomian 
teachers. 

The soundness of doctrine, the 
liveliness and unction of manner, 
the simplicity and impressiveness 
of the diction, and the eminently 
useful tendency, which characterize 
it, have much gratified us. The 
style remarkably resembles that of 
the Puritans and the Noncon- 
formists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with whose sentiments and 
habits of expression the author’s 
mind is evidently and richly im- 
bued. The momentous topic of 
sanctification is here treated in a 
manner which has greatly com- 
mended itself to our judgment and 
conscience in the sight of God. 
It is described thus, in the laying 
down of the theme. 

* Sanctification is the effect of regene- 
rating grace, and is the sole work of God, 
experienced only by believers, in which 
they are transformed from the love, 
power, and deformity of sin, and con- 
formed to the image of Christ. This di- 
vine life gradually progresses, is carried 
on and maintained by the almighty and 
united energy of the blessed and undi- 
vided Trinity, in the use of means, until 

rfected in the commencement of ever- 
asting glory.” —p. 4. 

This proposition is largely esta- 
blished oe elucidated, with re- 
spect to its nature, properties, 
author, subjects, and necessity. 
We have been especially interested 
by the section (pp. 27—38,) upon 
the progressive character of sancti- 
fication, which the author argues 
and enforces on the most solid 
scriptural grounds. Did our li- 
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mits allow, we could make large 
and useful citations; but we must 
content ourselves with two or 
three, especially as the remarkable 
cheapness of the treatise puts the 

ossession of it within easy reach. 
For we have, in very good type 
and paper, for a small price, as 
much matter as fills many a six or 
seven shillings, volume. 


* Righteousness imputed and holiness 
imparted, are two grand essential dis- 
tinctions, that our Protestant divines of 
the old school explicitly stated and re- 
peatedly inculcated, in their indefati- 
gable ministerial labours and useful writ- 
ings. And here I enter my calm, fixed, 
and decided protest, expressive of the 
perfect abhorrence in which I have ever 
held the following anti-scriptural opinions 
and immoral conceits. 1. [mputed sanc- 
tification. 2. That sin can doa child of 
God no harm. 8. That Christ repented 
for his people. 4. And likewise believed 
for them. 5: That a tender conscience 
is to be considered a weakness. 6. Fer- 
vent persevering prayer is to be left, as 
an irksome task, for novices and bigots, 
who know no better, and are still tug- 
ging under the galling yoke of Moses. 
7. A broken and a contrite heart should 
be viewed as a thing too low and legal for 
those who were actually justified from all 
eternity. (Why not make the sentence 
complete at once, and consistent with 
itself, and add also, actually glorified 
from eternity ?) 8. That believers have 
nothing, in any sense of the word, to do 
with the moral law; its precepts to them 
are totally abrogated, as well as its curse 
for ever abolished.”—p. 29. 


‘‘No person can consistently maintain 
the soul-encouraging doctrine of the final 
rseyerance of the saints in faith and 
oliness, who deny the progressive na- 
ture of sanctification. How is it ible 


to go forward, and to remain stationary ?. 


To walk and at the same time to stand 
still? Surely, these incongruous expres- 
sionsinvolve palpable contradictions. He 
might as well attempt to identify light 
and darkness ; and reconcile enmity and 
peace. Itis true, through the power of 
temptation, and the strength of innate 
depravity, they are often guilty of a re- 
trograde motion or drawing back, they 
loiter in their pace, their souls cleave to 
the dust. These may be compared to 
winter seasons, barren and fruitless ; yet, 
even in this forlorn condition, as there is 
life in Christ their root, the vital prin- 


ciple remains, and though the sap be 
nearly dried up, it shall be replenished 
from the ever living and never failing 
spring of grace in Christ. And happy 
will it be for those who have been thus 
exercised, if a feeling sense of their own 
deadness, and a deeper acquaintance of 
the deceitfulness of sin, should teach 
them to walk with more holy circum- 
spection, to fear always, and to look for 
all grace and strength from Christ, they 
will then live a life of faith, not of sense, 
* be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might.’ O that backsliders in 
Zion may thus be brought back and 
deeply humbled for their sin, and return 
unto the Lord with weeping and suppli- 
cation, saying, ‘Take away all iniquity, 
and receive us graciously.” Thus, when 
it pleases the blessed Husbandman to 
pour down his Spirit from on high, the 
wilderness shall 5 venta a fruitful field, 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. The author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, clearly states the essential 
difference between the backsliding of 
the faithful, and the apostacy of hypo- 
crites. ‘We are not of them who draw 
back unto perdition, but of them that 
believe to the saving of the soul.’ O 
that all the Lord’s people who are consci- 
ous that they are not now enjoying that 
soul prosperity they have so happily ex- 
perienced in former days, would perse- 
veringly wait upon Jehovah by an active 
and vigilant attendance upon the means 
of grace, until he mercifully ‘ return their 
captivity as streams in the south,’ in ac- 
complishment of his gracious promise, 
‘They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles, they shall run 
and not be weary; they shall walk and 
not faint.’ ”— pp. 36—37. 


“ Unspeakably diversified are the ways, 
and indescribably mysterious are the 
means the Almighty Spirit is pleased to 
devise and pea in bringing the re- 
deemed to a saving knowledge of the 
truth. But though he sometimes works 
without the written word, he never ope- 
rates on the human mind in opposition, 
or makes any impressions on the faculties 
of the soul, either directly or indirectly, 
contrary to his revealed will in the in- 
spired Volume. 

“Such an impious hypothesis would call 
in question his infallible wisdom, impeach 
the immutability of the Holy Ghost, and 
by consequence deny his real and proper 
Deity. Be it observed, all pretension to 
superior sanctity, high enjoyments, extatic 
rapture, and wonderful experiences, &c. 
&c., of which some, y the modern 
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Millenarians so extravagantly boast ; that 
cannot endure the strictscrutinizing autho- 
rity of the inspired Oracles ; ought to be 
pronounced detestable cant, wild fana- 
ticism, profane reveries, and odious hy- 
risy. ‘To the law and to the testimony : 

f they speak not according to this word, 
it is because there is no light in them.’ 
‘Kor every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved. But 
he that doeth truth cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest, 
that they are wr tin God.’ Persons 
of weak minds, easy dispositions, who 
are not well nded in the fundamen- 
tals of ion, are easily led away by 
bigh sounding words of vanity ; these in- 
firmities are strengthened by a ruinous 
indolence, and an habitual reluctance to 
examine the word of God for themselves. 
It is not at all surprising to see such in- 
dividuals enchanted with these fascinating 
but pestilential errors, so flattering to 
human nature, especially when zealously 
propagated by characters possessing re- 
spectable talents and considerable learn- 
ing; enforced also with pompous dog- 
enteeriay denttanns vengeance 

against all who question their lofty claims 
and firmly reject their newly revived old 
wives fables, delusive dreams, and pro- 
fane babblings, being inflated with dis- 
gusting pride, and deeply infected with 


self: it, they stamp th trash po 
~conceit, ra Aopen 9d of 


their brain with the sacred heaven : 
solemnly avowing that the Lord speaks in 
oon a deceived heart hath oo me 
them aside. ‘The Ling. wach or ge ies 
in my name, I sent them not, neither 
I commanded them, neither spake 
unto them, they y unto you a 
false vision and divination, and a thing of 
the deceit “° oma ae 
ts es. ly, and the 

etd means, and m 
love to have it so, and what will 

ye do in the end thereof ?' —pp. 41, 42. 


An Appendix subjoined is occu- 
pied with a collection of noble 
extracts on the all-important sub- 
ject of sanctification, from the 
writings of Calvin, (Luther has 
been cited in the body of the 
work,) Beza, a Scots ew 
Cowper, Bishop Davenant, Arch- 

rea Leighton and Usher, Pres- 
ton, Sibbes, Beveridge, Perkins, 
Pemble, Charnock, Crisp, Elisha 


Cole, Goodwin, Thomas Cole, 
Bunyan, Marshall, W itsius, Samuel 


Mather, Gurnall, Jacomb, Gill, 
Wilcox, Brine, Toplady, Ro- 
maine, Fleming, Daniel, Burgess, 
President Edwards, and Hart; 
and it is refreshing to perceive how 
the champions of the scriptural 
doctrines of grace have firmly con- 
tended for personal holiness. 

The second publication consists 

of a sermon which was preached 
by Mr. Heap at the re-opening of 
Bury Street Chapel, after its en- 
largement; and it is certainly a 
matter of great satisfaction, that 
after a gradual decay of many 
years had brought the society over 
which Dr. Watts presided al- 
most to extinction, a large and 
flourishing church should be again 
collected in the very place that 
was built for that eminent man, 
and that the meeting-house, in the 
course of ten years, should prove 
too small to receive the multitude 
who assemble to hear the truths of 
sovereign grace and genuine holi- 
ness preached with clearness and 
wer, 
The subject of this interesting 
discourse is the Angel of the Apo- 
ealypse flying through the midst 
of heaven, bearing the everlast- 
ing gospel to preach, aud we are 
mPPy to select a passage from 
the Introduction, which explains 
Mr. Heap’s views of the general 
call of the Gospel. 

“ Did some well-meaning people con- 
sult the inspired volume more, and - 
= rest upon its infallible authority, 
and 
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Son of God, the only all-sufficient Saviour 
of sinners, who, nevertheless, remain in 
unbelief and final impenitence. The au- 
thor of the epistle to the Hebrews, con- 
firms this awful fact, when speaking of 
those who obstinately rejected the truth 
he saith, ‘ For unto us was the gospel 
preached, as well as unto them: but the 
word preached did not profit them, not 
being mixed with faith in them that 
heard it.’ Heb. iv. 2. Let it be fur- 
ther observed, that although the exter- 
nal call of the gospel is general, the in- 
ternal or effectual call, (which is nothing 
i than the efficacious grace dé the = 
mighty Spirit accompanying the wor 
is vestricted by the decree of eternal 
election, for unquestionably all those who 
are objects of his love, shall be subjects 
of his grace: hence the apostle concludes 
‘the election hath obtained it, and the 
rest were blinded.’ And the reason 
why any receive the truth in the love of 
it, is thus assigned: ‘For our gospel 
came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance. Not as the word of 
men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God, which effectually worketh also in 
you that believe.’ ” 


The description of the Gospel, 
which forms the great topic of the 
Sermon, is such as ‘ is most as- 
suredly believed amongst us,” and 
we can, therefore, with pleasure 
recommend it to our readers. 

Mr. Heap must perceive that 
these remarks are the dictates of a 
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just and amicable feeling towards 
him, and therefore he will permit 
a word or two of friendly caution 
before we close. 

While we rejoice to record that 
he has most successfully repelled 
the imputation of antinomian, or 
semi-antinomian errors, by harmo- 
nious and effective statements of 
the Scriptural opinions on these 
dogmas, we Me wish that he 
would also avoid those phrases and 
habits which too much symbolize 
with those notions. 

Obscure allusions to “ fashion- 
able divinity”’—* the new fangled 
systems of the present day,” &c. 
are only calculated to prejudice the 
ministers from whom he has hitherto 
stood aloof in the opinions of ignorant 
or weak-minded persons, while the 
absence of a zealous and prayerful 
co-operation in public, and scriptu- 
ral efforts to do good, is a negative 
sanction to the vulgar and mis- 
chievous opinion, ‘‘ that God will 
do his own work” without human 
instrumentality, which we are sure 
Mr. Heap will acknowledge to be 
one of the worst errors of the sys- 
tem, from which we believe he is 
ritey theoretically and practically 

ree. 


with SHORT NOTICES. 





Pleasing God ; 
scientious. By Robert Philip. 
It is somewhat strange that the prin- 
ciple of love operates so slowly and so 
feebly in the cultivation of Christian 
character. In every thing else it is 
the most powerfully impelling affec- 
tion, but in religion we are too often 
influenced by the fear of offending 
God rather than by the desire to meet 
his eye with approbation, and to ‘ do 
those things which are pleasing in his 
sight.” Two reasons may be assigned 
for this; one of real, and another of 
N. 8. NO. 97. 


or, a Guide to the Con-. 


false humility. Feeling as we cannot 
but do, if we have indeed been made the 
subjects of divine grace, that “all our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags,” 
and that works done after conversion 
can no more claim any thing from God, 
or justify us in his sight, than those 
which preceded that great change, we 
are afraid even to entertain the idea 
of “ pleasing God,” and in so far as 
the question of our legal acceptance 
in his sight is concerned, this feelin 

is highly proper. The idea whic 

this pamphlet is re to enforce 
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has not been prominently brought out 
in our practical and experimental 
theology, and there may be many who 
have never distinctly recognized it. 
Nothing, however, is more frequent- 
ly presented to view, or more une- 
quivocally stated in the Scriptures, 
than that the holy actings of regenerate 
men are pleasing to God, and that the 
desire to please bim is a natural effect 
of aright state of mind towards him. 
Enoch, ** before bis translation, had 
this testimony, that he pleased God.” 
‘* The Lord taketh pleasure in them 
that fear him, in them that hope in his 
mercy.” Paul distinguishes between 
himself and an unregenerate man, and 
himself as made a ‘ partaker of the 
benefit,” and indulging the hope of 
serving God acceptably ; ‘“‘ I know that 
in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing ” When he asks, “* Do 
I seek to please men ?” he plainly im- 
plies that his object was to please 
God. Yea, he reminds the Thessalo- 
nian believers that they bad been 
taught how they ‘‘ ought to walk, and 
to please God.” And for our encou- 
ragement in this particular, it is writ- 
ten again, ‘* By him therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit of our 
lips giving thanks to his name. But 
to do good and to communicate forget 
not; for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased.” Every thing, therefore, 
that is valuable in the divine favour 
towards us, and important in the con- 
fidence and peace of our walk with 
him, calls upon us at once to rid our- 
selves of false impressions on this 
point, and to rouse ourselves to the 
holy effort of pleasing God in all our 
walk and conversation. 

Mr. Philip has rendered a valuable 
service to the cause of the Redeem- 
er, in getting forth this feature of 
vital iness as a guide to the con~- 
scientious. We think we believe, 
and know that we believe something of 
the gospel testimony; but is our’s 
* the faith of God’s elect?” We en- 
gage in God’s worship, and it affords 
us pleasure; but do we ‘‘ worship him 
in spirit and in truth?” We fcel that 
it is im t to late our whole 

r by the will of God, to fill up 
all the re! of life to the glory of 
God, and to employ our various ta- 


lents in the service of God; and ws 
are conscious to ourselves that we 
would do this; but does our con- 
science really respond to the claims of 
God and of his truth, and are we by 
a ogy, 9 of holy love impelled to do 
all we ought in these respects? The 
book before us is well calculated to 
settle these inquiries. It is fraught 
with encouragement to the timid, ten- 
der conscience, which is prone to 
think all wrong because every thing 
is not right, kindly allaying its fears, 
and affectionately directing its solici- 
tudes; and it is equally calculated to 
arouse the apathy of the slumbering 
conscience, by presenting to it the 
high motive of pleasing God as a 
caution against its excuses, and a sti- 
mulus to its zeal. There can be no 
question that the devout and habitual 
recognition of this principle of pleas- 
ing God must greatly improve the 
tone of piety, give imcreased purity 
and consistency to personal alee, 
and open up to the soul new springs of 
consolation and delight; and should 
such regard to this principle become 
general and influential, as indeed it 
ought, the millennial glory of the 
church could not long be delayed. 

The following passage may be taken 
as a specimen of the author’s dealing 
with a tender conscience, which fears 
whether it pleases God: 

** It is not, however, either necessary 
or desirable, that the genuineness of our 
faith should remain an unsettled question, 
— after year. This continued jea- 
lousy of it may, indeed, keep out hypo- 
crisy from our souls; but if it keep ont 
the hope of salvation also, or only admit 
that hope very partially, we shall defeat 
even our own good purpose, in being thus 
ealous of our faith ***** * * * 

his may be altogether well-meant on 
our part, but it cannot be altogether wise. 
It is not like the general spirit of the 
Gospel. The Apostles did not treat their 
converts, as we thus treat ourselves. 
They encouraged the symptoms and de- 
sire of faith, quite as much as they cau- 
tioned men against nominal or dead faith. 
They tanght other ig hy improving 
and confirming faith, t the process 
of empannelling it for solemn trial, This 
they — n most nuequivocal terms: 

t more. taught. 
that Ged ie pleased Fyn 
faith; and thus they 
tractions of divine complacency to bear 
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upon the hearts of believers. The Apos- 
tolic doctrine on this subject is not only 
that God requires faith, and accepts 
faith ; but also that God loves faith. It 
is as much a revealed fact, that God is 
pleased with faith, as that “ without faith 
it is impossible to please Him.” He has 
as openly and distinctly said, that he was 
pleased with the faith of the penitent, as 
that he was displeased with the unbelief 
of theimpenitent. All the Bible conveys 
and confirms the glorious fact, that God 
as much delights in faith, as demands it ; 
as much honours it, as insists on it; and 
considers himself as much glorified by 
it, as he is dishonoured when it is refused 
or neglected ” 


A touching and powerful appeal to 
a careless and sluggish conscience, 
which feels not its obligation to please 
God, is contained in the following 
extract: 


* But it will be said,‘ would not the 
rinciple of trying to please God, fail too 
n these strong currents? Are we not 
as capable of getting over, and giving it 
up, as the other ?” Row, however I may 
answer this question, yon have a prior 
and more solemn one to answer to your 
own conscience. Are you willing to 
allow the defects of your closet worship 
to remain as they are? Is drowsiness 
to have its own way, and fatigue its own 
will, and sloth its own humour, whenever 
they claim them? Can you be content 
to go on, giving way to them whenever 
they are clamorous to keep you out of 
your closet altogether, or to drive you 
out of it soon? Is it enough for your 
conscience, and hope, and comfort, to 
ray well now and then, and leave the 
ntervals to chance? Surely not! You 
do not intend to mock God. You cannot 
bear to think of treating Him, as you 
would not dare to treat an earthly king. 
And the moment you think of Jesus, 
ever living to intercede, you feel through 
all + soul, that His golden censer 
should nape be ~— ; ~ 
prayer of yours in it, and never 
mai me a bd for the rubbish of heartless 
w ” 


On the whole, we are much pleased 
with this book. It is calculated to do 
great good. Ithas given prominence 
to a principle in Christian experience 
of the highest interest and the most 
beneficial tendency. It is a book 
which may be read with great profit 
by all classes of Christians. We par- 
ticularly recommend the last two 
chapters to the wealthy and inactive 
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professors of religion. Both these 
classes have much to answer for at 
this eventful crisis; and it were well 
if they were found solemnly and im- 
partially arraigned at the bar of their 
own consciences, asking themselves in 
the light of the Christian revelation, 
and an approaching eternity, What 
may I do to please God? 





Objections to the Church of England 
Catechism. 


We need take no pains to prove to 
the attentive observer of congrega- 
tions, that many persons think it very 
sagacious to remark on certain 
schemes; that is very good in theory, 
but it would not do in practice. This, 
however, is very unphilosophical, or, 
in plainer terms, very false. For 
that which is good in theory, is equally 
so in practice. We may, indeed, 
say, that what appears good in theory, 
may be found bad in practice. But 
there are two ways in which theory 
and practice may seem discordant. 
Many a specious theory is very false ; 
but then it cannot, without gross im- 
propriety, be called a good theory; 
and often that which is called the 
practice of a certain theory, is the 
practice of something else which we 
mistook for the theory. Practice, 
therefore, is most useful as the test of 
theory ; because we are by this means 
enabled to detect the fallacies that 
lay hidden in specious theories; and 
theory is valuable as a guide to prac- 
tice, which must usually be carried on 
by those who are skilful in mere 
manipulation, and could not, of them- 
selves, detect the causes of their fai- 
lures. The preseut perfection of our 
manufactures arises from the aid 
which scientific theorists have given 
to practical men, The theory of re- 
vealed religion, we are sure, is cor- 
rect, and hides no specious fallacy ; 
for God is the author of nothing but 
truth, and the practice, we are assured, 
is good, for it is a doctrine according 
to godliness, and we are “sanctified by 
the truth, cleansed by the washing 
of water by the word.” 

Yet we are often told, that the doc- 
trines of the Establishment are excel- 
lent, by those who 
a t her discipline, and who 
deplore her practical condition. e 
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ought to suspect some fallacy here ; 
for there is a prima facie improba- 
bility that {both these statements are 
true. They might possibly both be 
false. The docrines might not be ex- 
cellent, and yet the practice might 
not be bad; because it is well known 
that the intermixture of Dissenters from 
the Establishment, powerfully modifies 
the sentiments and habits of our coun- 
trymen. But admitting what the best 
churchmen deplore, that the practical 
state of the Establishment betrays a 
lamentable want of discipline, and 
granting to them what they contend 
or, that the doctrines of the Esta- 
blishment are of great weight and in- 
fluence, we ask, is it probable that 
these doctrines are true? Can a good 
tree produce evil fruit? Does a good 
vine bear wild grapes? If it be an- 
swered that the evil practice arises 
from departing from the real doctrines 
of the church ; then we ask, is that a 
good theory of church government 
which leaves the nation under all the 
evil consequences of a practical de- 

rture from formularies that should 
ave produced effects, directly con- 
trary to those which have for ages 
been seen by all, and deplored by the 
best men? 

When our readers have indulged 
themselves in the reflections to which 
these observations naturally give rise, 
they will not be surprised to find that 
they were designed to introduce to 
their serious attention, a work on what 
is called the Church Catechism, which 
is shown to be full of error, and cal- 
culated to lead to sin. The author 
says, ‘ Of Dr. Whateley’s six charges 
against Romanism, four are almost 
verbally our charges against this Ca- 
techism, namely, superstition, vica- 
rious or proxy religion, undue reli- 
ance on human authority, and trust in 
names and privileges. 

After showing how Bishops Tomline 
and Mant maintain baptismal regene- 
ration, while others it, thus cre- 
ating a schism in the Establishment, 
this writer goes on to say, 

« But we must be permitted to pr 

the unequivocal language 0 
poattnne snd is certainly with the epis- 
copal and semi- writers we have 

—that 17 therefore thus 


“strengthen the hands of the wicked in 


his wicked way ;’ furnish him with the 
arms of a formidable resistance to every 
ministerial effort ; and teach the doctrine 
Sull of danger to the souls of men. Wherein 
I was made.—I, an infant, incapable of 
repentance, faith, or any ‘ internal act 
of the mind.’ 1, who could only be 
brought and subjected by others even to 
the outward ceremony performed. Still, 
‘in’ that ceremony I was made a member 
of Christ, the child of God, &c. Here 
is either an mp or altogether hope- 
less for young and plain minds to attempt 
to remove, or these most important spi- 
ritual (and impossible] blessings are attri- 
buted by this formulary to the physical 
act and ceremony of baptism. The 
scripturally wrong are the ecclesiastically 
right, all plain men unconnected with the 
Church being judges. 
**' What however are we to think of 
young persons in the earliest stage of 
their education, being taught to pro- 
nounce thus boldly, an opinion on the 
most serious of all subjects, in terms re- 
specting which the highest authorities, 
and (on both sides doubtless) the most 
upright and estimable men in the Church, 
are themselves divided? Is it that in 
the judgment of the utmost charity they 
can be thought conscious of any fruits 
of the momentous changes in question ? 
What do the actual habits and manners 
of the upper and middle classes of our 
young people say in reply? And whata 
pier delinquency in the lower orders, 
ncreasing far more largely in propor- 
tion than our population ?”—pp. 20, 21. 


But our limits forbid us to follow 
this investigator, who is no common- 
place man, but one who deserves se- 
rious attention from all who would 
form a just estimate of the Catechism 
of the Church of England. We must, 
however, give the close of the treatise. 


** And finally, dear Madam, in proof 
of its gross deficiencies, 1 find this for- 
mulary to require faith in Christ wholly 
on the ground of human authority, and 
that of the most questionable, viz. of 
an entirely anscriptural and anti-scrip- 
tural kind—or that all the youth of the 
Established Church are to consider them- 
selves ‘bound to believe’ our attractive 
and holy religion, simply because their 
godfathers an godmothers romised the 
should. They are here furnished wit 
no other reason to believe: a gross in- 
justice at once to the evidences of our 
faith, and to the best and most hupeful 
distinction of our nature, the ‘ inspira- 


tion of the Almighty that giveth us un- 
derstanding.’ This " Catechlen is fur- 
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ther deficient (especially as includ- 
ing a detailed assertion of the deit 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
on the capital point of the Unity of 
Gop, which it nowhere directly teaches ; 
nor His spirituality ; nor the fact of his 
having ‘made man upright;’ nor the 
—— of the fall; nor even that sin 
as 


* Brought death into the world all our 
woe.’ 


In no way does it assert the inspiration 
of Scripture ; makes no allusion to the 
law as a dispensation preparatory to that 
of grace, or as coming by him of whom 
the Prince of teachers said—‘ Had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me.’ Above all I must remind you how 
rossly the redemption that is in Christ 
esus has been slighted in this proposed 
* instruction’ of the young Christian, being 
altogether excluded from his ‘Creed ;’ 
and that while he is exhibited as a future 
* Judge,’ not a word announces the ex- 
isting priesthood of our Lord, nor His 
present intercession for His people ; the 
witness of the prophets to Him; nor the 
miracles performed by Him. . 

** Such of these deficiencies as I before 
noticed, I consider that their importance 
will apologize for my repeating: I be- 
sides, you know, wished to recapitulate. 
But I now most willingly conclude my 
irksome task. It is for you and m 
friend D » to consider how far any 
literary, or even many moral and spi- 
ritual advantages, can reconcile you as 
parents to the systematic subjection of 
the mind of your dear boys to so much 
of superstition, of false roe, and in 
truth, of bad morals (if habitual trifling 
with solemn promises and vows—or oaths 
—be bad in — as are very directly 
involved or taught in the teaching of the 
Church of England Catechism.”—pp. 65 
— 67. 








Counsels to the Young, by John Morrison, 
D. D. Author of “ Counsels to a Newly- 
wedded Pair,’ &c. §c. Westley and 

The value of this contribution to our 

juvenile libraries, must not be judged 

of by its unpretending form and cheap- 
ness. It is a real treasure, containing 
truth in its unmingled purity ; advices 
without dulness; and persuasives to 
the highest excellence, addressed to 
the understanding, and urged by con- 
siderations at once forcible and tender, 
judicious and impressive. Reviewers 
are scarcely at liberty to give their 


readers a quotation from works of 
such ‘‘ diminutive stature ;” but we 
must, in this instance, be allowed to 
depart from the usual track. 


* But how can I sufficiently warn you, 
my dear young frieuds, against the evils 
which beset your unwary path! Would 
that I could paint, in colours, suffi- 
ciently vivid, the rocks and quicksands 
which await youin your perilous voyage ! 
It is most difficult to impress your 
cheerful and bounding hearts with any 
thing like the conception of danger. 
And far be it from me to throw an ad- 
ventitious gloom over the sweetest and 
loveliest period of human existence. Did 
I not feel that your characters for eter- 
nity are now forming, and that by some 
fatal influence er | may be blighted for 
ever, I could not bring myself to coun- 
sel you upon the subject of evils, which 
you are slow of heart to believe, and the 
very existence of which you are greatly 
disposed to question. But, ah! my be- 
loved friends, we must relinquish what 
is sentimental, in thinking of what is 
real; and while I would not disturb your 
happy dreams, either of the present or 
the future, I must yet remind you, that 
you are surrounded by the inveterate 
enemies of your peace, and that you can 
only prepare yourselves for the conflict, 
by gem a the real extent of the danger 
which threatens alike your peace and 
safety.”— pp, 24, 25. 





The Official Glory of the Son of God ; or, 
a Treatise on the Universal Headship of 
Christ. By John Jefferson, of Stoke 
Newington. 


WE can only announce this book, at 
present. It will require (and it de- 
serves) our deliberate attention, as Re- 
viewers ; for its rane is original, and 
its spirit quite refreshing. Students of 
Theology need not wait for our further 
testimony before buying the work. 





The Child’s Life of Christ: interspersed 
with original Poetry. By the late Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 12mo. pp. 116, 
half bound. Embellished with In su- 

engravings on steel. E. Wallis, 


Tue present generation and their chil- 
dren are —“ indebted to the late 
venerable Mr. Taylor, who, with his 
richly gifted family, did more to dif- 
fuse useful and holy kaowledge 
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amongst the respectable classes of so- 
ciety, than any other writers we know. 

is death was therefore a loss to 
the community, as well as to his per- 
sonal friends; but though his ‘‘ Essays 
to do good” have terminated, we are 
happy to find that he has left this 
posthamous volume as a legacy to his 
numerous little readers. 

We understand that the MS. and 
the designs were prepared for the press 
before his decease, and that they are 
now published under the supervision 
of one of his family. 

The work is executed on the same 
plan as his well-known “‘Scenesin Eu- 
rope,” &c. and the original little poems 
which are interspersed with the nar- 
rative, and the pleasing pictures which 
illustrate it, will make this neat vo- 
lume a very attractive Sunday book, 
and a pretty present for little folks. 





The Juvenile Forget-Me Not for 1833. 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall; with eleven 
Embellishments. pp.224. London: Ac- 
kerman; Westley and Co. 

The Excitement for 1833. pp. 394. Edin- 
burgh: Waugh and Innes. 

The Infant Annual for 1833. pp. 218. 


TuHese works do not strictly come 
within the range of our critical obser- 
vation, but as they are favourable in 
their general tendency to the religious 
principles we advocate, we are happy 
to devote a few lines to introduce them 
to our readers. 


Literary Intelligence. 





|Jan. 


The first volume is the result of a 
union of Messrs. Ackerman and West- 
ley’s Juvenile Annuals, as the poetical 
preface informs us. 


Behold two Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not in one! 


* Erst rivals in the annual race 
In harmony we’ve met ; 
Our Book’s a sort of union pipes, 
Or double flageolet. 
* In language more poetical 
We’ve here essayed onr skill, 
With choicest flowers from two fair 
wreaths, 
To twine a fairer still.” 





And we must confess that they have 
succeeded, The volume is rich in 
contributions from favourite authors, 
and the embellishments are superior 
to any that we have previously seen in 
** the Juveniles.” 

The Excitement contains a variety 
of striking selections, descriptive of 
remarkable appearances in nature, 
signal preservations, and such inci- 
dents as are particularly fitted to excite 
young people to read, and to arrest 
their attention in reading. We think, 
at the price of its publication, a 
greater number of original articles 
ought to be secured, which would 
much increase the attraction of the 
volume. 

The Infant Annual is a well in- 
tended effort to embody religious sen- 
timent in simple tales adapted for 
children from five to ten years of age. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


The Imputed Madness and Folly of Re- 
ligion, An Address delivered to Medical 
Students at Maze Pond, Borough, on 
Sunday Morning, Nov. 11, 1832, by the 
Rev. T. Binney. In 32mo, Price 4d. 

In a few days, Elijah, by the author 
of Balaam, and Modern Fanaticism Un- 
veiled. 

A Letter of reply to A, J. Johnson, 
Esq , being a comment on certain por- 
tions of his Prize Essay on the causes of 
Dissent in the Principality of Wales. 

Derry; a tale of the Revolution. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Authoress of Osric, 
Thé’Rockite, The System, &c. 


A new edition of Wilbur’s Reference 
Testament, with References and a Key 
of Questions, Maps, &c. &c. is nearly 
ready. 

Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul 
after Death; conformable to Divine Re- 
velation, as interpreted by the ablest 
Commentators, and consistent with the 
discoveries of Science. By a Protestant 
Layman. In one thick denny 8vo. vo- 
lume. 

The Supreme Divinity of Christ, in 
connexion with his Human Natare, con- 
sidered as the true Basis of his Media- 
torial Character; by B. Quaife, Author 
of The Memento for the Afflicted.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


—_—- —— 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. 


Congregational Library, July 9, 1832. 


AT a meeting of the Committee of 
the Congregational Union, held here 
this day, it was 

**Resolved, That the Secretaries 
transmit a copy of the report of the 
last meeting to Ezra Stiles Ely, D.D. 
Stated Clerk of the Genera] Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States cf North America, ac- 
companied by a letter to that body, 
expressive of our desire to cherish the 
most cordial friendship with them, 
and to cultivate more assiduously that 
correspondence and that intercourse, 
which have occasionally taken place 
between the two connexions.” 





Rev. and dear Sir,-~In conformity 
with the above resolution, we have the 
pleasure of transmitting you some 
copies of the Report of the general 
meeting held here, in May last, for 
the formation of the Congregational 
Union. 

Our satisfaction in commencing a 
correspondence with the venerable 
body of fellow Christians which you 
represent, is much increased from the 
confidence that our communications 
will be received with reciprocal inte- 
rest and regard on your part, and that 
of our esteemed brethren of the Pres- 
byterian communion in the United 
States of America. 

We reflect, with much interest, on 
the correspondence which has occasi- 
onally taken place between your body 
and some portions of our own: we 
refer more particularly to the letter ad- 
dressed by the Board of Congrega- 
tional Ministers of London and its vici- 
nity, in Mareh, 1829, to the Moderator 
and Members of your General Assem- 
bly, and their animated and affectionate 
reply. Theconcluding paragraph ofthat 
answer we beg to quote, that you may 


be assured how cordially we respond 
to every sentiment it breathes. ‘* We 
tender to you our cordial thanks for 
your gratifying and fraternal letter. 
We solicit the continuance of this cor- 
respondence. We trust it will prove a 
blessed instrument of enlarging our 
charity, and exciting us to more fer- 
vent prayers for each other; of the 
mutual communication of interesting 
intelligence ; and of drawing the 
hearts of those who love Christ in 
England and America into a closer 
union. We hope the time is not far 
distant, when an interchange of dele- 
gates in our respective bodies, may 
strengthen the bonds of Christian 
fellowship, and benevolent co-opera- 
tion.” 

You will not fail to perceive the 
advantage given to our body by the 
formation of the union now announced 
to you, inasmuch as we are thus en- 
abled to correspond and co-operate 
in a combined and corporate form ; 
especially in respect to that pleasing 
hint in your letter,—*‘ the interchange 
of delegates in our respective bodies.” 
We were much gratified by the pre- 
sence of our brethren from America 
at our general meeting, whose names 
are mentioned in our report; but we 
should have been much more gratified, 
could they have appeared amongst us 
as “delegutes from their respective 
bodies.” Let us hope, dear Sir, that 
the mutual gratification of such a de- 
putation is reserved for us at subse- 
quent meetings of our bodies ; and that 
it will prove a means of consolidating 
the ministers and churches of such 
approximating and kindred commu- 
nions in the same religious interests 
and operations. Our cause is one 
and the same,—the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and whatever may law- 
fally be employed for advancing this 
cause, we are mutually interested in 
promoting: some agencies of this 
nature you have adopted from British 
example; others we are adopting 
from yours. 

We take the deepest interest in the 
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information received from you and 
our congregational brethren in New 
England, respecting the revivals of 
religion amongst you; and we have 
rused, with great edification, the 
uminous and affecting statements of 
our esteemed brother, the Rev. Calvin 
Colton, in his work ou that important 
subject lately published here. The 
evidence most demonstrably appears 
to prove, that the work is deep, and 
genuine, and permanent, and to be 
desired in Britain, and in all parts of 
the habitable globe. 
You are, however, free from that 
bane of all vital efficacious religion— 
an ecclesiastical establishment. Your 
fathers fled from its withering and 
blasting influence, and you, their fa- 
voured offspring, are enjoying the 
happy effects of their faith, and piety, 
and zeal for God. To this topic in 
your letter to the Board, already re- 
ferred to, we turn with entire appro- 
bation when you say: “ We rejoice 
with you, Christian brethren, in the 
extension of enlarged and liberal views 
in regard to toleration. The question 
seems to us to be thoroughly settled, 
by the experience of this country, that 
the church of Christ flourishes more 
without any connexion with the state, 
than it could do, if it were made a 
part of our civil polity. At this late 
age of the world, when all the people 
must be taught to read and to think, 
and when God has shown himself 
willing to impart his own energy in 
aid of truth, we are not afraid to rely 
upon free discussion, without the sup- 
ports of human law to sustain our 
ecclesiastical privileges.” 

These noble sentiments we could 
wish reiterated from shore to shore! 
We point with exultation to your 
example, as affording an undeniable 
proof that, in these days, as well as in 
the first ages of our faith, the Gospel 
asks only for liberty to propagate it- 
self to the ends of the earth; and 
dreads nothing so much as the embrace 
of potentates and prelates, and the 
emoluments, honours, and authority 
of this world. We hope the period 
is Lt tag Sg us, when your 
example will have its due weight in 
our nation, and that, at length, Bri- 
tons will learn the simple truth, which 
interested men have kept them from 
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discovering, that religion flourishes 
only by voluntary support, and de- 
clines under a system of compulsion. 
While we would not unduly exalt 
the form and order of the church of 
Christ, and set it above the doctrine 
and practice of the Gospel, we would 
not be insensible to the great import- 
ance of aiming to attain scriptural 
views and observances on this point. 
Deeply impressed with the value and 
the duty of unity among true Chris- 
tians throughout the world, we court 
the present intercourse with you, dear 
Sir, and our dear brethren of your 
communion in America and other 
parts of the world; assured that we 
shall lose nothing desirable by this 
inter-communion, and hoping that, by 
more intimate acquaintance and fel- 
lowship, we may gain accessions to our 
knowledge and spiritual edification. 
We feel that, as a body of Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches, we 
now, by our union, stand in the same 
relation to you, as your neighbours 
of New England of our order; and, 
as the inter-communion between you 
and them has been long established, 
on the most harmonious and edifying 
terms, we would cherish the pleasing 
expectation, that a similar mutual 
recognition and established inter- 
course may take place between you 
and us. If there be any impediments 
in the way, we earnestly desire their 
speedy removal, that we may, as far 
as possible, be “ one in Christ Jesus.” 
In exchange for the documents now 
transmitted relative to our union, we 
should feel obliged by your sending 
to us those which may inform us of 
your state and concerns. In your 
prosperity we shall not cease to re- 
joice. Our best wishes and fervent 
prayers ascend to heaven in your 
behalf, and we request that our name 
may be remembered in your devo- 
tions. We would “ strive together 
with you for the faith of the Gospel :” 
we would be identified with you 
against the common enemies of the 
Lord, and on the side of you and * all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Requesting that this communication 
may be presented, according to your 
order, to your reverend assembly and 
your whole body—if thought to be 
worthy of that honourable regard, with 
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the best personal wishes and with 
Christian esteem, we are, Rev. and 
dear Sir, your friends and fellow-ser- 
vants in the Gospel of Christ. 

(On behalf of the Committee, ) 
ARTHUR TIDMAN, ? 
JosePH TURNBULL, ‘Secretaries. 
JosHua WILson, 

To the Rev. Ezra Styles Ely, D.D. 

This letter has reached Philadelphia, 

but cannot be officially answered until 
the Meeting of the General Assembly 
in May next.— Editors. 





DAY FOR UNITED AND SPECIALPRAYER. 

In consequence of the persecution 
of the missionaries and churches in 
Jamaica, the Board of Congregational 
and the Board of Baptist Ministers, 
in and about London, with the Minis- 
ters of the Countess of Huntingdon, 
and the Tabernacle connexions, have 
agreed to recommend to their brethren 
throughout the empire, to unite with 
them in the observance of Wednesday, 
the 16th of January, as a day for 
publie and special prayer to Almighty 
God, for the deliverance of his ser- 
vants, the enlargement of his kingdom, 
and the merciful forgiveness of their 
adversaries. 

(Signed,) A. Tipman, 
Secretary to the Congregational Board. 
J. B. SHENSTON, 

Secretary to the Baptist Board. 
W. Hopson, Zion Chapel. 
Joun CampsBe.t, Tabernacle. 





CONGREGATIONAL BOARD. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the 
Board, held at the ibrary, Blomfield 
Street, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 11, 
Rev. Dr. Morrison in the Chair. 

The Rev. Arthur Tidman was una- 
nimously elected to the office of Se- 
cretary, vacant by the decease of Mr. 
Harper. 

It was also unanimously resolved : 

That a Committee be appointed to 
deliberate on the measures that ought 
to be promptly adopted, for obtaining 
the early redress of various civil and 
religious grievances under which the 
Dissenters of Great Britain have long 
laboured. 

That a General Meeting of the 
Board be held at the Congregational 
ae on Tuesday, January Ist, 

‘or special exercises of devotion. 

N.S, NO. 97. 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

A plan is under consideration of the 
Committee of the Congregational 
Union, for the establishment of a So- 
ciety for mutual Assurance of Life and 
Annuities, for the benefit of the Mi- 
nisters of our denomination in Eng- 
land and Wales, which is under pro- 
fessional revision,{fand may be expect- 
ed in circulation early in the present 
year. 





NEW CHAPEL OPENED. 


On Wednesday, September 26, a new 
chapel was opened at Newport, Salop, 
for the better accommodation of the 
congregation under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. John Whittenbu Io 
the morning, at half past ten o'clock, 
a prayer meeting was held: in the 
afternoon the Rev. John Burder, of 
Stroud, preached from Isa. lvi. 7: in 
the evening, the Rev. J. A. James, 
of Birmingham, delivered a discourse 
from Rom. vi. 17. The attendance 
was encouraging, and the collections 
liberal. 

The case of this new chapel having 
received the sanction of the Salop 
Association of Independent Ministers, 
of the Birmingham Board for Chapel 
cases, and also of the London Con- 
gregational Board, together with the 
recommendation of other Ministers, 
application will be made to the reli- 
gious public for assistance towards li- 
quidating the debt which remains. 





SETTLEMENT AT CANTERBURY, 


With an Historical Sketch of the 
Congregational Church in that City. 


March 14, 1832, the Rev. H. Cress- 
— ce of. ——— was a 
o-pastor with the Rev. 


s. ‘Scan, of the church and 


tion assembling in Guildhall-street 
Meeting-house, Canterbury. On this 
occasion, in the morning, Rev. J. 
Vincent, of Deal, commenced the ser- 
vice by reading the Scriptures and 
prayer; Rev. J. Moreland, of Milton, 
delivered the introductory discourse ; 
Rev. W.C. Loveless, of Herne Bay, 
0 the usual questions; Rev. 
5 dey, of Ramsgate, offered the de- 
~ tion prayer; Rev. J. Slatterie, 

Chatham, delivered the charge; 

on the Rev. J. Knight, of —_ 
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concluded the service. In the even- 
ing the service was commenced by the 
Rev. H. T. Rook, of Faversham ; 
Rev. A. Fletcher, A. M. of London, 
preached to the people; and the ser- 
vice was concluded by Rev. Mr. Spen- 
cer, of Holloway. The services of the 
day were peculiarly solemn and inte- 
resting. 

This cause has been long establish- 
ed. The church was first formed 
A. D. 1645. This appears from the 
following statement in the church- 
book. ‘“* The twelfth day of the twelfth 
month, anno 1645, through rich grace, 
our church was constituted.” It then 
consisted of nine members. From 
the covenant into which they entered, 
and which contains a statement of 
their views with regard to doctrine 
and discipline, it is evident they were 
Calvinists in their creed, and that 
their order of church government was 
Congregational. Before the close of 
1645, fourteen other members joined 
them, and in the following year thirty- 
three members were added, amongst 
whom was the Rev. John Durant, 
whom they chose as their first pastor. 
This transaction is thus recorded. 
**The 15th day of the 2d month, 
1646. Upon debate concerning the 
necessity of a pastor, it was resolved, 
that we should set apart a day for the 
choice of one; and therefore we ap- 
pointed the 27th day of the 3d month 
to be kept asa day of fasting for the 
humbling of ourselves before the Lord, 
and of seeking his face therein.” This 
day was accordingly set apart for this 
purpose; ‘‘ was kept as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, and in the end there- 
of, we did choose and ordain our bro- 
ther John Durant our pastor, there 
being present the pastor of the church 
at Dover; with some brethren from 
that church, and from the church at 
Sandwich, who did approve of our 
choice, and gave us the right hand of 
fellowship therein.” Mr. Durant ex- 
ercised his ministry in the time of the 
Commonwealth, during part of which 
it is well known the Independents had 
the use of most of the cathedrals and 

arish churches for religious worship. 
This was the case at Canterbury: 
hence the following statement in the 
church book. “* The Sth day of the 
5th month. This day the church did 
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unanimously agree to break bread in 
the sermon house, and ordered that 
henceforth it should be there.” This 
‘sermon house” in the cathedral, 
where they thus resolved to “ break 
bread” (administer the Lord’s Sup- 
per) was the very place in which 
Henry the Second did penance after 
the assassination of Thomas a Becket! 
Mr. Durant appears to have been a 
man of talents and learning. He 
continued in his pastoral office amongst 
his people till 1679, when the church 
book informs us ‘‘ that persecution 
followed, and that he, and some of 
his congregation, fled for refuge to 
Holland, and some forsook the church 
and fell off.” For a period of more 
than eight years the chureh was desti- 
tute of a pastor ; but, at length, the 
Rev. Comfort Starre was elected to 
this office. The church at this time 
consisted of one hundred and twenty 
members; but Faversham church was 
then a branch of it, and more than 
twenty members resided in that town, 
who soon after Mr. Starre’s settlement, 
formed themselves into a separate 
church, and elected as their pastor, 
Mr. Baity, who had been assistant to 
Mr. Starre. Mr. S. continued at 
Canterbury not more than four years ; 
for in 1691 we find he was succeeded 
by Rev. Samuel Harris, who was or- 
dained July 17, 1691. Some dissen- 
sions in the church, with the nature 
and causes of which we are unac- 
quainted, very soon occasioned Mr. 
Harris to resign his charge. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. George Sen- 
dell, who was a member of Dr. Chau- 
ney’s church, London, and was re- 
ceived, by a letter of dismission from 
that church, into the church at Can- 
terbury, October 25th, 1696. In this 
year, (1696) the present Meeting-house 
was erected. For some time before 
this, the church met for Divine Wor- 
ship in a place called the ‘‘ Ambrey, 
or Almonry,” and which formerly be- 
longed to the Monastery of St. Au- 
gustine! Mr. Sendell was the first 
minister who statedly preached in the 
present Meeting-house. He was or- 
dained in May, 1697; and in Dec. 
1703, he requested and obtained his 
dismission to the charch of which he 
was originally a member, and which at 
this time was under the pastoral care of 
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Dr. Watts. He was much beloved by 
his people, and they parted with him 
with great regret. The church remained 
destitute ofa pastor till June, 1705,when 
Rey. John Phillips was chosen to this 
office. He continued with the church 
till 1709. The next pastor was Rev. 
Samuel Pike. Nearly the whole of 
the time he was at Canterbury, he 
was incapacitated, by bodily indispo- 
sition, for his public work, and on 
this account, resigned his charge in 
1713. The Rev. Samuel Hebden was 
next elected pastor. He was a mem- 
ber of Rev. Thos Bradbnry’s church. 
During his ministry, there was an 
union formed between the Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians in this city, 
and, in consequence of this, the two 
congregations assembled in the present 
meeting-house ; and the two pastors, 
Messrs. Hebden and Dell, continued 
to labour together until the removal 
of Mr. Hebden, when Mr. Dell be- 
came sole pastor of the united 
churches and congregations. In a 
short time, however, Mr. Dell left the 
Dissenters, and conformed to the Es- 
tablishment. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. J. Sheldon, who had been a stu- 
dent under Dr. Jennings. in the year 
1798, in consequence of the infirmities 
of age, he resigned his charge, after 
having been, for half a century, the 
pastor of the church. He was succeed- 
ed by the Rev. S. Gurteen, the beloved 
senior pastor of the present church. 
The friends of Evangelical religion 
will be happy to learn, that this long- 
established cause, which has for seve- 
ral years greatly prospered under the 
ministry of the Rev. S. Gurteen, still 
continues in a very flourishing state : 
the attendance is exceedingly good, 
and the present instances and future 
prospects of usefulness highly encou- 


raging. 





ORDINATION OF A PASTOR OVER THE 
NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
ADDERBURY, OXON. 

On Tuesday morning, July 31, 1832, 
Mr. Richard Whitmore was set apart 
to the pastoral office over the Congre- 
gational Church recently formed at 
Adderbury, Oxon. The Rev. Mr. 
West, of Long Compton, commenced 
| reading and prayer; the Rev. N. 

. Harry, then of Banbury, now of 
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New Broad Street, London, delivered 
the introductory discourse ; the Rev. 
W. Bubier, of Wroxton, asked the 
usual questions, and received the con- 
fession of faith; the Rev. W. Copley, 
of Oxford, offered the ordination 
prayer, accompanied with imposition 
of hands; the Rev. John Sibree, of 
Coventry, delivered the charge to the 
minister; and the Rev. D. W. Aston, 
of Buckingham, preached to the peo- 
ple; Mr. Copley preached in the 
evening. 

A few years ago, the populous vil- 
lage of Adderbury was in a very des- 
titute state with respect to religious 
privileges, a small chapel in the Wes- 
leyan connexion being the only place 
where the Gospel was proclaimed 
among a population of nearly 2000 
souls. While the village was in this 
deplorable state, Mr. Harry, assisted 
by his kind friends at Banbury, pur- 
chased a freehold estate, in a very 
convenient part of the village, which 
was immediately conveyed into the 
hands of trustees, and a place of wor- 
ship was fitted up and opened for 
that purpose. This soon became too 
small for the multitude that eagerl 
pressed to hear the word of life. k 
new chapel became indispensably ne- 
cessary, which was built capable of 
accommodating 300 people, and was 
opened the 3ist of March, 1830, by 
Rev. Messrs C. Morris, of London; 
J. Sibree, of Coventry; and W. Hen- 
ry, of Tooting. The expense of the 
whole, including a comfortable resi- 
dence for the minister, has been about 
£650. Mr. Harry has obtained, by 
donations and collections, £176, and 
by the sale of his ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Person of Christ, and his Mission into 
the world, he has realized £110. to- 
wards this object. The friends of 
village preaching may very materially 
assist this infant cause by purchasing 
these lectures, which are published 
solely for the purpose of liquidating 
the debt on this chapel. The prospects 
of this church are very encouraging. 
May the little one become a thousand 
and the small one a strong nation! 





SETTLEMENT OF THE FIRST PASTOR 
AT ZION CHAPEL, BRISTOL. 
On Wednesday, the 14th November, 
the Rev. J. E. Good, late of Salisbury, 
12 
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was publicly recognized as pastor of 
Zion Chapel Bristol. The Scriptures 
were read, and prayer offered by Dr. 
Ross, of Kidderminster. The Rev. 
John Davies of the Tabernacle, gave a 
lucid statement of the principles of 
nonconformity, and clearly exhibited 
the anti-apostolic character of the es- 
tablished church. The Rev. Simon 
Binks, on the part of the congregation, 
detailed an account of the origin of 
the chapel, the mode in which it had 
been supplied, and the steps by which 
the congregation had been led to elect 
a pastor. Mr. Good then signified his 
cordial acceptance of the charge, and 
stated his reasons for removing from 
his late beloved and united flock at 
Salisbury, to the arduous labours of the 
present station. The Rev. Mr. Thorp, 
of Castle Green, then supplicated the 
divine blessing on the union thus re- 

ised; after which the Rev. R. 
Elliot, of Devizes, addressed the pastor 
and le on the discharge of their 
relative duties. The Rev. G. Legge, 
M.A., of Bridge Street, closed the 
morning solemnity with prayer. Thirty- 
five Ministers and lay Gentlemen ad- 
journed to Firfield House, the hospita- 
ble mansion of John Hare, Esq. (the 
muvificent founder of the chapel) to 
dine. 

The Rev. W. Jay preached in the 
evening. Messrs. Lucy, of Lady 
Huntingdon’s Chapel ; and Winter, of 
Counter Slip, engaged in prayer. The 
services of the day were highly interes- 
ting and deeply impressive. As an 
encouragement to gentlemen of wealth 
and piety in different parts of the king- 
dom to go and do likewise, it is proper 
to state, that this commodious chapel, 
which accommodates 1200 persons, has 
been built and given to the public by 
the sole liberality of one individual ; 
and through the blessing of God on 
his pious exertions, a congregation of 
upwards of 1000 hearers, has been 
raised in the midst of a dense and much 
neglected population, and a minister 
settled over them, within the space of 
three years. Of this gentleman it 
might be with truth affirmed, “‘ He 
loveth our nation, and hath built us a 
sanctuary.”’ May his well directed zeal 

rovoke many to follow so holy and 
ettiae e an example; and let God 
have the glory of all; from whom 
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both the means and desire to serve him 
alike proceed. 
ORDINATIONS, &c. 

On the 5th of December, the Rev. 
Luke Forster (late of Blackburn) was 
publicly recognised as pastor of the 
Independent church and congregation, 
assembling in Abbey Lane, Saffron 
Walden, Essex. The service was 
commenced by the Rev. Josiah Wil- 
kinson, (Baptist minister in the same 
town); the Rev. R. Frost, of Dun- 
mow, proposed the usual inquiries, 
and offered the especial prayer; the 
Rev. John Ely, of Rochdale, gave a 
most impressive charge to the minis- 
ter, founded on 2 Tim. i. 6; the Rev. 
William Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, preached to the people from 
Isaiah Ix. 1; and the Rev. Peter 
Sibree, of Wethersfield, concluded 
with prayer. In the evening, after 
prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Stowe, of 
Buntingford, the Rev. Walter Scott, 
of Rowell, preached to a numerous 
congregation, from Haggai ii. 19. 
“ From this day will I bless you.” 
The Rev. William Foster, of Hadham, 
closed the highly interesting services 
of the day with prayer. 

The public recognition of the Rev. 
J. Dean, as pastor of the Independent 
Chapel, Baddow Lane, Chelmsford, 
took place on Thursday, the 6th of 
December, 1832. The Rev. Mr. 
Gray, of Chelmsford, commenced by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. 
The Rev. Mr. Morell, of Little Bad. 
dow, described the nature of a Chris- 
tian church, and asked the usual ques- 
of 


tions. The Rev. Mr. Craig, 
Bocking, offered up the neral 
prayer. The Rey. Dr. Fletcher, of 


Stepney, gave the charge. The Rev. 
Mr. Binney, of London, preached to 
the people, and the Rev. Mr. Carter, 
of Braintree, concluded. The service 
interesting, and will long 


was deepl 
bered by the persons pre- 


be remem 
sent. 

We understand that the Rev. Thos. 
Whitta, of Chalford, Gloucestershire, 
has accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the Independent church and con- 
gregation at Banbury, Oxon, to the 
pastoral office, and that he will com- 
mence his stated labours among them 
the first Sabbath in this month, 
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Wuat cause have we for devout grati- 
tude to God, as well as hearty congra- 
tulation of each other, when we compare 
the condition of the nation now, with its 
condition at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding year! How ominously did 1832 
dawn upon us! The nation was then ago- 
nizing in the mighty conflict of « Re- 
form :” the public mind exasperated by 
the defeat of a favourite measure after 
such gigantic efforts and such long-de- 
layed hepes, was ina state of dangerous 
and even savage excitement ; the results 
of another protracted struggle were alto- 
gether uncertain ; if again foiled, every 
one saw that the nation, already on the 
verge of anarchy, would probably plunge 
into ail the horrors of revolution.— 
Again, that fearful pestilence which had 
covered the earth with its desolations, 
had just manifested itself on our nor- 
thern shores, and filled the whole empire 
with the ‘liveliest alarm: trade and 
commerce were in the most depressed 
state; and, what was worse, afforded no 
hope that they would revive: and 

lastly, wars and rumours of war sounded 
portentously over the whole Continent 
of Europe. How happily have all these 
dark clouds dispersed! 

The Reform measure has been satis- 
factorily settled, after a struggle of un- 
exampled duration and innumerable pe- 
rils; a struggle which brought us to the 
very brink of revolution. We were per- 
mitted (if we may so speak) to look down 
into the very abyss of those horrors which 
threatened to — us: and just as 
we seemed falling, were mercifully 
snatched from the precipice.—The pes- 
tilence has, it is true, d over the 
breadth and the length of our land. It 
is now, however gone, or nearly so; and 
even while it stayed, how gentle was the 
stroke, compared with that with which 
it visited other nations! -- Though scenes 
of tumult and of violence have disturbed 
the capital of France, and many parts of 
Germany, we have been “ kept in peace.” 
The war with Holland is the only thing 
which has disturbed our repose ; and that 
demanded no very‘active exertions on our 
part. Trade, as might be expected, has 
somewhat revived.—All these blessings 
loudly call for our gratitude. 

The events of the past month are of 
the highest importance. 

The Exections for the first Reformed 
Parliament have taken place. During 


the past year the great measure of 
Reform has not only been carried, but 
the experiment it proposed, has been 
tried, and has issued in results most tri- 
umphant to the ministry, and most gra- 
tifying to the nation. The Reform Bill 
has fully Po eg the hopes it inspired, 
and falsified as completely the predic- 
tions of its enemies. Ina word, it has 
just affected what was intended; it has 
created a constituency too large to be 
controlled by individual wealth and 

wer ; in general, too respectable to be 

ribed or corrupted; and too well in- 

formed to be the blind victims of political 
empiricism. It has gathered to itself by far 
the greater part of the intelligence, re- 
spectability, and wealth of the popu- 
lation, and the consequence is, that a 
Parliament has been chosen highly 
independent, as well as_ talented ; 
fully resolved upon a strenuous reform 
of all abuses, yet characterized, for 
the most part, by singular moderation of 
sentiment, and an auspicious exemption 
from all extreme opinions. The Conser- 
vatives and Radicals have both met with 
a most signal discomfiture. We have just 
what we want, a House of Commons 
which no ministry shall be able to control ; 
simply because they can no longer con- 
trol its constituency. 

Another important event of the past 
month, is the Caprure of the CirapEL 
of ANTWERP, which will probably termi- 
nate the war with HoLtanb. It surren- 
dered to the French army, after a si 
of 24days. Whatever may be the merits 
of the re os question, or however 
wise or the part England has 
taken in it, all must condemn the con- 
duct of the Dutch King in abandoning 
the citadel of Antwerp to all the hor- 
rors of a long siege, when he had nei- 
ther the means, nor, for any thing that 


‘appears, even the intention of making an 


effectual resistance. It was something 
very like gratuitous cruelty ; cr, at best, 
a childish display of obstinacy. Intelli- 
gence has lately arrived, of his refusal to 
give up the remaining forts ; so that there 
is but too much reason to fear that he in- 
tends to persist to the last in this absurd 


icy. 

‘The contest still continues in Por- 
TUGAL; the situation of Don Pedro is, 
however, becoming each day more cri- 
tical. He is completely shut up in 
Oporto. Friendly negotiation on the 
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art of some of the Great Powers of 
ane is talked of. 

Ill-will, it is well known, has long ex- 
isted between the Northern and Southern 
States of the American REPuB.uic; it 
now threatens most alarming conse- 
quences, The obnoxious tariff, which was 
absurdly intended to push, with an unna- 
tural rapidity, the manufactures of the 
Northern States, at the expense of the 
agricultural interests of the southern, 
has provoked the latter to assume an 
attitude of determined resistance. It 
will very probably lead to a disruption 
of the Northern from the Southern 
States. 

ALLENGLANDis now anxiously awaiting 
the assembling of her ‘* Reformed Par- 
liament,” an event which is announced 
for the 29th of January, The most im- 
portant and delicate questions will, in 
the approaching session, be submitted to 
its decision. The two which most deeply 
interest public opinion are, Cuurca 
Reronm and Stavery; and Parlia- 
ment seems thoroughly determined to 
effect the one and abolish the other. As 
to the means by which these desirable 
objects are to effected, or whether by 
degrees or not, there is, of course, al- 
most endless diversity of opinion. The 
character of the Parliament assures us, 
that much, at all events, will be done. 
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As to Church Reform, the House is 
almost universally favourable to it. 

The question of slavery will be brought 
forward under most auspicious circum- 
stances: there is a much larger num- 
ber of decided abolitionists in the house 
than were ever there before; and what 
is equally important, avery large majo- 
rity of the whole House are supporters of 
the present Government, Now we have 
been assured by those who ought to pos- 
sess correct information, that Govern- 
ment has already framed a measure for 
the settlement of this great question. 
Every fresh arrival from the Slave Co- 
lonies, goes to prove the necessity of 
such a step, and the ease with which it may 
be accomplished ; by depriving the plan- 
ters of their domestic jurisdiction, and 
clothing the civil authorities for a while 
with that extraordinary power which 
familiarity with freedom will afterwards 
render unnecessary. 

In the discussion of these and other 
engrossing subjects, especially those con- 
nected with the financial affairs of our 
over-taxed country, how fervent should 
be onr prayer to the “God of na- 
tions,” that a spirit of wisdom may pre- 
side in our senate, and that the counsels 
which can no longer be controlled by 
corrupt power, may promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the nation. 
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REMOVAL OF THE JESUIT MISSIONARIES 
FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Most of our readers are probably un- 
aware, that, about four years ago, two 
French Jesuits, and two Jesuit artizans, 
@ mason and a carpenter, succeeded in 
establishing themselves at Oahu, the 
second Island of the Sandwich grou 
under the character of settlers, who h 
come to cultivate the lands, &c. but who 
a administered baptism, and pe 
formed other rites of the Popish church. 

Their presence was necessarily very 
inconvenient and mischievous, but our 
American brethren felt that they could 
mot interfere for their expulsion. We 
are happy, however, to learn, that the 
Jesuit priests have been removed, not on 
religious, but political grounds, by the 
native government, exercising that au- 
thority which every courtin Europe justly 
claims over aliens, and other strangers 
not naturalized. 





The combined circunistances which led 
to this beneficial result, are detailed in 
the following extracts from a joint letter 
of the missionaries, which was published 
at Boston, in the Missionary Herald, of 
November last. 


“ Allow us here to mention some par- 
ticulars of a providential character not 
immediately connected with our labours, 
but not less intéresting to the nation on 
that account. You have heard of the 
disastrous enterprise in which Boki and 
Manuia embarked soon after the visit of 
the U.S. ship Vinceniies, and the loss of 
Manuia and most of his crew, and the al- 
most certain loss of Boki and lis crew 
and vessel, and the consequent change of 
the government of tliis island. You are 
aware also of the fact that, subsequently 
to those changes, the govertiment ordered 
the Jesuits to leave the islands within 
three months, ot be liable to be treated as 
strangers in other countries who refaie 
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to comply with the laws, or. who render 
themselves obnoxious to government. 

* During the three months alluded to, 
Captain Hill, a member of the Church of 
England, from Liverpool, made a visit to 
this part of the world as a philanthropist, 
and exerted a direct influence to second 
the orders of the chiefs both in respect 
to the removal of the Jesuits, and the 
suppression of the injurious traffic in 
ardent spirits, carried on chiefly by fo- 
reigners, against the wishes of Kaahuma- 
nu and nearly all the principal chiefs. in 
the islands, 

“He laboured with the Jesuits them- 
selves to persuade them, as they desired 
the good of the country, as they hoped 
to be useful to. their fellow men, to re- 
move without delay to some other part of 
the world. where their labours would be 
more acceptable, and to leave the natives 
in quiet possession of the Scriptures and 
of the Protestant faith; assuring them 
that the doctrines of the Romish church 
are so different from those of the Refor- 
mation, that they can never coalesce, and 
that the islanders were not able to digest 
them both at once. He laboured also 
with other foreigners to produce the same 
impression. 

** During the same period, Gen. Miller, 
an English gentleman distingnisbed in 
the revolutionary struggles of Peru, in a 
voyage for his health, arrived as a pas- 
senger in a Prussian ship, the Princess 
Louisa. Kaahumanu said : “This ship 
will perhaps help to accomplish our wishes 
by carrying away the Frenchmen.”’ Gen. 
Miller seemed, during a stay of four 
months, to take a lively interest, not in 
the case of the Jesuits, but in the gene: 
ral state and prospects of the country. 
He encouraged the king and chiefs to 
endeavour to improve the form and cha- 
racter of their government; to look well 
to the future interests of their country ; 
to encourage industry and commerce ; 
to establish reasonable and equitable 
laws for the security of property, the 

romotion of good order, and the regu- 

ation of intercourse with strangers, and 
to.enforce them without the fear of in- 
terference. 

‘It is due moreover to both these gen- 
tlemen to say, what we are happy to ac- 
knowledge, that they treated your mis- 
sionaries with kindness and respect, and 
as we believe exerted an influence fa- 
vourable to the interests of the nation. 

“The three months expired, and the 
chiefs. waited till the full ships arrived 
and sailed again, some to England, some 
to the United States, and some to other 
coasts, They then fitted out the. bri 
Waverly, one of their own vessels, an 
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on the 24th of December sent her with 
the two- Jesuits on board, to the coast of 
California, at an expense of about two 
thousand dollars. The king, Kaahua- 
manu, and Kuakini, jointly signed the 
commission to William Sumner, for that 
purpose, which was as follows : 

“TI Kauikeaouli, king of the Sandwich 
Islands, and Kaahumanu, and Kabua 
(one of the names of Keakini) Governor 
of Oahu, do hereby commission William 
Sumner, Commander of the brig Waverly, 
now lying atOabu, to receive on board two 
Freneh gentlemen and their goods, or 
whatever they may have to bring on 
board, and to proceed on» to California, 
and land them safe on shore, with every 
thing belonging to them, where they may 
subsist ; and then to return back to the 
Sandwich islands. 

(Signed) KAUIKBAOULT. 
KAAHUMANU. 
KvuAKINI- 
Oahu, November. 5th; 1881.” 


The following reasons were: assigned 
by Kuakini in writing for sending away 
the Jesuits. 

‘* This is our reason for sending away 
the Frenehmen.. In the first place, the 
chiefs never assented to their dwelling at 
Oahu, and when they turned some of our 
own people to stand opposed to us, then 
we said to them, ‘ Return to the country 
whence ye came,’ At seven different 
times we gave them that order; and again 
in speaking to them, we said, *‘ Go away, 
ye Frenchmen: we allow you three 
months to get ready.” But they did not 
go during three months: they remained 
eight months, saying, ‘we have no vessel to 
return in.’ Therefore we have put 
them on board our own vessel to carry 
them to a place where the service is like 
their own. Because their doings are dif- 
ferent from ours, and because we cannot 
agree, therefore we send them away.” 

Nothing can more completely illustrate 
the bitter sectarianism of these emissaries 
of the papacy, than that they should 


‘attempt to sow their tares ina soil that 


has long been under. Protestant cultiva- 
tion, and where too the missionaries have 
succeeded in establishing 903 schools, 
with more than 50,000. scholars, where 
the Scriptures have been translated, the 
press. established, churehes built, and a 
very important progress made in the 
general civilization of the people. Had 
a pure zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen animated these. Jesuits, surely 
the pagan world is wide enough for 
them, without entering into the labours 
of other men, but we conjecture that as 
they have been always anxious to prove 
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the apostolicity of their church by its 
proselyting spirit, so they are jealous of 
the successful missionary enterprizes of 
the Protestant churches, lest they should 
be accounted apostolical also. 


PUBLIC MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE REV. ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. 


We learn with satisfaction from The 
Christian Advocate, that a subscription 
has been commenced, to erect a public 
monument to the memory of Dr. Clarke, 
under the immediate auspices of the 
Duke of Sussex. It isunderstood that the 
celebrated sculptor, Mr. Bacon, though 
retired from his profession has, from mo- 
tives of personal attachment to the de- 
ceased, offered to d-sign and superintend 
the erection of the work. Although the 
Committee is not in a situation to deter- 
mine on the design and place of the in- 
tended monument, yet a general feeling 
seems to indicate that it will consist of a 
simple statue of Dr. C., and that it will be 
placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

There can be no reason why it should 
not be admitted into the Metropolitan 
Cathedral. A bust of Dr. Watts, an In- 
dependent Minister, adorns Westminster 
Abbey, and a statue of John Howard, an 
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to be made, in times like these, to the 
introduction of the monument of aman of 
letters, to the national mausoleum, though 
he were a Methodist preacher. That 
edifice, consecrated to the services of the 
Prince of Peace, is too much occupied 
with the memorials of those who have 
delighted in war, and we should rejoice, 
on Christian grounds, to see their me- 
morials outnumbered, by those inscribed 
to eminent men, who have devoted their 
lives to literature, science, philanthro- 
py, and the useful arts. 


RECENT DEATH. 


The Rev. James ExrsorovueGu, for- 
merly of Clare, Suffolk, and late of Leo- 
minster, Herefordshire, after a lingering 
illness, endured with exemplary patience, 
died near Hereford, Oct. 10, 1832, aged 
thirty-five. He was buried in the ground 
ow to the Independent Church in 
Hereford. The funeral sermon was 
preached in Dr. Simpson’s chapel by 
the Rev. George Redford, of Wor- 
cester, October 15, from 2 Tim. i. 12. 
“© I know whom I have believed,” &c. a 
text selected by the deceased a short 
time before his departure. Mr. Elbo- 
rough has left a widow and four small 





children to mourn his early removal and 


Independent Lay Gentleman, graces St. 
their irreparable loss, 


Paul's. No objection, therefore, ought 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received this month from Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith— 
J. Morrison—J. Bennett— George Redford, M. A.—H. Creswell—J. Dean—J. E. 
Good—J. Jefferson—A. Tidman—Luke Foster—N. M. Harry—T. James—J. 
Arundel—and John Bulmer. 

Also from Dr. Strond—Messrs. Hankey—Joshua Wilson—James Edmeston—and 
H. Dunn—Ataxovoc—J. O.—J. c.—p.—r’ -—Our valued correspondent W. S. 
has favoured us with a reply to the friendly observations of S. N. on Peter's denials 
o& Christ, which appeared in our December Number; but it arrived too late for in- 
sertion in the present Number; it will, however, appear in our next. 

We have to thank two or three Correspondents for pointing out omissions in our 
Ecclesiastical Statistics of London. We shall feel obliged if they will supply us with 
the particulars we have omitted, as we are anxious to possess as accurate a view as 
we can possibly obtain on so important a subject. 

We are sorry to find from the letter signed ®:Aomperoy, that the lines sent b 
“ R.M. Beverley,” and inserted in our December Number, are chiefly a reprint, wi 
the necessary alterations to adapt them to sacred purposes, of some verses of Love- 
lace’s, entitled An Address to “Althea.” Mr. Beverley ought assuredly to have men- 
tioned this tous; aud we can only account for his not having done it, by supposing 
that he forgot it. We very well recollect that when reading the lines, we felt con- 
vinced we had seen one or two of them somewhere ; but not being able to recollect 
where, nor to ascertain therefore to what extent the resemblance subsisted, we 
t ht after all it might be only one of those slight coincidences of thought or ex- 
pression, which sometimes occur where there can be no suspicion of plagiarism. 


We are requested to add to the Karlshuld Subscriptions, £1. from Rev. John 


Burder, Stroud. 
No. IL. of the Nonconformist Portrait Gallery will appear on the Ist of March. 
Erratum in the present Numbei, p. 16, Ist. col., last line but one, for proceedings 
read judgments, 
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